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The Adenauer Way 


F there is a single moral to be drawn from the events that led up to 
Dr Adenauer’s decisive electoral victory it is that doggedness pays. 
Against a great deal of brilliantly argued, frighteningly candid 

and politically distinguished advice, those in the Atlantic alliance who 
believed in his foreign policy persisted in the view that Western 
Germany must first be securely tied into the free democratic com- 
munity of the western nations before progress could safely be made 
with restoring German unity. They were told that this persistence 
would make the Chancellor and the western powers appear to be 
opponents of German unity, and that the West Germans would there- 
fore vote against them. The advice proved to be wrong. They were 
told that the spirit of Europe had changed and that plans of political, 
economic, and military integration were out of date. The evidence 
is still to the contrary. They were told that the Russians would never 
accept an Adenauer victory. That has still not been proved correct. 
Indeed, it looks—one hardly dare say it—as if the clumsy Americans 
have been right and the pessimistic experts on Europé wrong. 


The doggedness has had powerful help. The Russians helped with 
their wavering and inept handling of Germans, both east and west of 
the Elbe. The Germans who resisted their Communist rulers in June 
helped enormously ; so did less publicised resisters in Eastern Europe. 
Sir Winston Churchill helped—though it is only now becoming clear 
how—by saying in one passage of his famous speech that Dr Adenauer 
would not be let down and in another that the Russians must be given 
satisfactory assurances about the security of the Soviet Union. But 
the fact remains that a clearly formulated policy of winning Western 
Germany for Free Europe—a positive and not a defensive policy—has 
won a crucial diplomatic victory for the West. 


Because this idea was clear in detail as well as in general pattern, 
it held the field against vaguer rivals. Because’the purpose behind it 
was firm, it could profit by such unpredictable boons as the death of 
Stalin and the riots in East Berlin. There lies the lesson for the future 
conduct of western policy : that clarity and firmness profit from any 
luck that is going. Admittedly the policy has dangers : for Britain as 
well as France there are defects and perils latent in the plans both of 
the defence community and of the coal-steel pool. But there is no 
effective alternative to what is substantially the Acheson-Bevin- 
Adenauer policy for Germany. 


What has changed is our ability to calculate future possibilities more 
clearly than they could be seen in 1950. The need to meet Russian 
fears for the security of the Soviet Union is now widely admitted and 
discussed, after years in which it was never mentioned. It is coming 
to be seen that the question of the German frontier with Poland cannot 
be indefinitely referred to only in whispers. The basic economic 
problems of Western Europe are clearer than they were. The age 
of American aid is ending and a revolution in the weapons of war 
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is on the horizon. All these things modify the concep- 
tions of 1950, but they do not alter the validity of the 
analysis that was then made, which, put at its simplest, 
took the following form. There are three possible ways 
of dealing with Germany as a power in Europe. Either 
you can have a disarmed and dependent Germany 
with a burning political grievance about its eastern 
frontier that the Russians can at any moment remedy 
on their own terms. Or you can have an armed and 
independent Germany with a grievance that can be 
settled only by force. Or you can have an armed Ger- 
many which has not complete independence in military 
matters and has allies that are not prepared to allow its 
grievance to be dealt with by force, The choice of the 
third solution was made in 1950, and it cannot now be 
withdrawn. 


* 


This is not to say that the European policy agreed 
with Dr Adenauer can or should be carried out in an 
impatient, bull-headed manner. There is all the differ- 
ence between firmness and toughness; the former 
makes negotiation with the Russians possible, the 
latter merely puts it off. The western powers have to 
move forward within the limits and at the pace set by 
facts. Among these facts are the intense reluctance of 
many Frenchmen to contest téte-a-téte with the 
Germans the leadership of a European community ; 
the state of French and Italian politics; the uncer- 
tainty about Soviet policy now that the voice of 
Molotov has reasserted itself; the expectations of 
four-power negotiations aroused by what has been said 
and done in the last six months ; and the reluctance of 
American opinion to appreciate the part that can be 
played by patient manceuvre in a cold war which has 
been lately going against the Communists. In this set- 
ting, and with an invitation to Lugano in a month’s time 
awaiting the Kremlin’s reply, it would be foolish to 
expect in a short space of time French ratification of 
the EDC Treaty, a start with German rearmament, and 
quick, decisive steps towards the unification of Western 
Europe. What is to be hoped for—indeed, it is an 
essential tactical requirement—is that decisive steps 
should be taken to show the Kremlin that German 
membership of a western political community is now 
a fact—not_a fact to be negotiated about, but a fact from 
which negotiation begins. It can then be explained to 
the Russians in negotiation that the military risks for 
them of such an arrangement will depend on the future 
course of their own policy and relations with the West. 

For example, it is clear that the EDC Treaty would 
be more quickly and easily ratified by the French 
Parliament if it was believed that the extent of German 
rearmament within the community wduld be depen- 
dent on the course of four-power negotiations with the 
Russians for a German settlement. Likewise, the 
Russians would be far more likely to accept the fait 
accompli of Dr Adenauer’s victory and its implications 
if they had reason to believe that German power in the 
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EDC would be limited by Great Power agreement and 
guarantees against aggression. Dr Adenauer himself 
has already seen this point and made his suggestions 
of what Germany and the EDC itself could offer. The 
British Government, too, has its ideas on the subject ; 
and there is no-doubt that the Russians, if they showed 
enough interest to come to Lugano, might hear some- 
thing to their advantage. The EDC, thanks to the 
arguments and misrepresentations of its opponents, has 
been made to look like a monstrous conspiracy to 
liberate Communist Europe by German soldiers using 
American tanks ; whereas it is in fact an attempt to 
ensure that the restoration of independence to a 
German government will secure its allegiance to a 
European community and provide a limited—but only 
a limited—contribution to the common defence. 

So long as the Russians have the faintest hope that 
the western ranks can be divided on this issue they will 
continue to represent the Eruopean Defence Com- 
munity as the main obstacle to peace and German unity. 
That bluff must be called before any progress in nego- 
tiation can be made ; and the way to call it is to press 
on with the political acts that are needed in France and 
Italy to bring the community into existence and the 
Bonn conventions into force. When that has been done, 
it will be time to discuss how quickly the plans for 
German rearmament shall be carried out. The decision 
would depend on the ideas and the mood that Molotov 
and his colleagues revealed at Lugano, or wherever 
else they may eventually make their views known. The 
essential thing is that their fear of German rearmament 
should be skilfully used to secure reasonable terms for 
the reunification of Germany and a lighter hand in 
Eastern Europe. 


* 


Doggedness along such lines, with free parliaments 
sitting and oppositions baiting governments with 
reminders of how recently Germany was the supreme 
enemy, will not be easy. But it is not possible to sec, 
on the evidence furnished from the Soviet Union, any 
alternative tactic. Clearly the Malenkoy regime wants 
to concentrate as much as possible of the country’s 
energies and resources on simultaneously improving the 
standard of living, continuing the sensational progress 
in heavy industry, and assisting the industrialisation of 
China. To be left alone to pursue such aims it may be 
willing to pay quite a high price to the West. 

But there is no sign so far of what the price might 
be ; and the sign is lacking for the simple reason thal 
the hesitations and disagreements among the western 
allies must have made Malenkov and his advisers hope 
that no- price at all need be paid. Dr Adenauer’s vic- 
tory is a warning that the judgment was wrong ; but it 
needs reinforcing by a clear determination to go on with 
the organisation of a strong Western Europe for the con- 
tainment of Soviet influence and the restraint of 
German nationalism. 
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Supports for Farmers 


HE Government announced on Tuesday its long- 

awaited scheme for the marketing of the cereals 
that will come from British farms next year. This is 
an important further stage in the development of an 
agricultural policy that will restore free markets while 
still providing a reasonable security of income for the 
farmer. It should, indeed, be a decisive stage. The 
scheme for cereals is welcome in principle, and in 
detail it is as satisfactory as could, for the first year, 
be expected. It should provide a model on which, 
despite the opposition of the National Farmers’ Union, 
free markets will be restored for other farm products. 
About this—and particularly about the most difficult 
case, livestock marketing—the Government is still 
undecided ; but at least the right precedent has now 
been set. 

The cereals scheme is discussed in more detail in the 
Business Notes of this issue. The essential change is 
that minimum prices, paid to each farmer by the Gov- 
ernment, are replaced by standard prices, which repre- 
sent the Government’s guarantee of a minimum 
average return for farmers as a whole. The farmer will 
actually sell his cereals in a free market, to whom and 
at what price he can ; he will be in competition with 
other farmers and with imports. The quantities and 
prices of all sales will be recorded. If the average price 
actually realised by, say, the 1954 rye harvest exceeds 
or equals the standard price laid down by the Govern- 
ment—in this particular case, 25s. a cwt.—that is the 
end of the matter; the farmer has earned his income 
on a free market. But if the average price works out 
at less than 25s., the Government will make up the 
difference. The “deficiency payment” to each farmer 
will be the difference between the standard and the 
average realised price, multiplied by the quantity of rye 
he has sold. 

The system works thus simply only for rye. For 
wheat, the standard price will be subject to seasonal 
variations, while for barley and oats the actual deficiency 
payments to farmers will be based on the acreages 
grown ; they will be calculated from the price deficiency 
according to the average yield per acre. For barley, 
there are additional complications in reckoning the 
“average” price to be used. But such technical diffi- 
culties are not overwhelming and seem to be effectively 
dealt with in the Government’s scheme. The under- 
lying conception has been tried before, in the 1932 
Wheat Act, which worked fairly satisfactorily. 
Deficiency payments are tolerably straightforward in 
administration, and in principle they provide the simple 
and effective way of letting prices move freely, to per- 
form their main economic function, without putting 
the farmer at, as he sees it, their unrestrained mercy. 

The National Farmers’ Union has accepted this 
scheme “ without prejudice to the form of the per- 
manent organisation for dealing with cereals.” This 


presumably means that the NFU still hankers after some 
producers’ marketing board to work in conjunction with 
government support for cereal prices. It points out 
regretfully that what is guaranteed by the deficiency 
payments scheme is a standard return to cereal-growers 
as a whole, not to the individual farmer. His deficiency 
payment for, say, wheat is based on the average price 
of all the home-grown output. If the price at which 
he has sold his own crop turns out to be below the 
average price, his total return—from the market and 
from the Government, through the deficiency payment 
—will fall short of the standard price. Other farmers, 
who have sold above the average price, will get a 
corresponding premium. Under this system, the price 
mechanism is allowed to give its proper reward to the 
farmer who is skilful in his choice of time and place to 
sell or whose product is above the average in quality. 
For crops so standardised and unperishable as grains, 
salesmanship and variations in quality are of com- 
paratively minor importance. For livestock, which 
presents the Government with its major problem in 
agricultural marketing, they are of major importance. 
If the incentives provided by a free market with 
deficiency payments are a defect in the NFU’s opinion, 
they are one of the scheme’s merits for the public and 
also, indeed, for the enterprising farmer. A marketing 
board that was purely a co-operative body for dealing 
with the physical problems of orderly marketing would 
not affect this situation. But if it were a trading body 
run by farmers—a monopoly seller of domestic produce 
—its practical effect would almost certainly be to reduce 
the extra rewards for quality and for skill in selling. 
It would provide a flatter security for farmers at a 
serious cost in incentives and therefore in benefit to the 
consumer. The Government should set its face against 
proposals of this kind. 


* 


This is one test, the negative test, of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to restore economic freedom. 
The second, and positive, test is its use of standard 
prices under the deficiency payments schemes. Those 
schemes are welcome as a beginning. In themselves, 
they provide merely a framework within which to apply 
a sounder agricultural policy. A sound policy is one 
that raises agricultural efficiency, that gets as much 
food as possible grown in this country, not (or at least 
not mainly) by keeping imports out, but because it can 
be grown economically at home. The cereals scheme, 
as it will begin to operate next year, has little to do 
with economic production. The standard prices will 
be almost the same as the present fixed prices that the 
farmer has been getting for his cereals. In effect, the 
scheme means that he may gain on the swings—if 
market demand is strong and pushes prices higher— 
but he will not lose on the roundabouts. The prices, 
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to be made up if necessary by deficiency payments, are 
those deliberately set, under the agricultural policy of 
the postwar years, to provide a general stimulus to high 
farm output. They enable the marginal farmer on poor 
land at least to scratch a hard living ; because of the 
present wide spread in agricultural costs, they therefore 
necessarily provide the farmers of good land with profits 
that may be high even if they do not farm particularly 
well. 

The public may quickly become aware of this situa- 
tion. It is quite possible that, if importers are allowed 
to go on trading fairly freely, the market prices of 
cereals will next year be below the standard prices. 
The country may be taxed in order to provide a two- 
car standard for a minority of farmers. That hardly 
corresponds to the idea of “deficiency” payments. 
The correspondence will become even less if a similar 
scheme is applied, as in principle it should be, to live- 
stock marketing. There the present prices fixed for 
bacon and pork, in order to stimulate output, are much 
higher than the British product could command in 
competition even with quite limited imports from 
Denmark and elsewhere. The taxpayer's deficiency 
payments would be in fact—and obviously—a prop for 
much uneconomic production. 

Immediately, this is unavoidable. In practical politics 
the Government cannot be expected to introduce a new 
marketing system and in the same move greatly reduce 
incomes in the countryside. The standard prices must 
start out near the previous guaranteed prices. This 
should be accepted, and not be allowed to stand in the 
way of a. free market, with deficiency payments, even 
for livestock. But the Government would be wise to 
make it plain to the farmers that standard prices 
cannot be kept so high for long. Large and continued 
deficiency payments would place a crippling burden 
on the rest of the economy—thereby reducing British 
exports and making the balance of payments worse, not 
better ; and politically it would not be accepted as fair, 
once the public had become aware of the facts, that 
even a small minority of farmers should do very well 
on public money. That is certainly not the sort of 
security to which the farmer is entitled, or indeed the 
sort that was promised to him in the Agriculture Act 
of 1947. 


* 


It is important to distinguish between the two 
purposes for which public money should be spent on 
agriculture. One is to give the farmer security in bad 
times, to provide an equivalent of the industrial worker’s 
unemployment benefit. This is the proper scope of 
deficiency payments, and just as unemployment benefit 
is available to all without a means test, deficiency pay- 
ments are the general right of all farmers, however 
large their profits in good times. But it follows from 
this that deficiency payments ought not to be large. 
The other purpose of public expenditure is to stimulate 
a bigger agricultural output in this country than would 
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be secured by pure laisser faire. To attempt to do this 
by disbursing large sums to ail farmers, includirig those 
who would be making a living without them, ;; 
very expensive and, at the best, only partially effectiv:. 
To continue the analogy with industry, it is jike 
giving grants of public money in aid of all wages in 
order to get more work done. The economic way |o 
expand output by state aid is to concentrate it, by a 
variety of specific grants and subsidies, on the places 
where it is needed—that is, on the places where it w:'! 
result in food being produced that would otherwi:c 
never have been produced at all. 

The line of policy, then, is to get away fisen the idea 
that general payments of public money in aid of farm 
prices—whether they be guaranteed prices or deficiency 
payments—are the main weapon of agricultural policy 
and should therefore be high and permanent. On thc 
contrary, the aim should be to confine them to hard 
times and to move progressively towards making them 
no bigger than is necessary to enable the farmer o/ 
average efficiency to cover his prime costs (including 
in those a minimum wage for his own labour). It is, of 
course, easier to say this in general terms than to inter- 
pret it in specific price levels—particularly in times like 
the present, when so many years of high and rigid prices. 
of controlled marketing and of virtual freezing of rents 
have created an unusually wide spread of costs. At the 
present time, “ average costs ” have hardly any meaning. 
and to base standard prices on an arithmetical calcula- 
tion would spell disaster, not the promised security, for 
many farmers. But to recognise this is not in any way 
to abandon the principle—that public money should be 
provided for the whole farming community only in bad 
years and in relatively small amounts. 

If this is accepted, then the main reliance for raising 
the level of agricultural production will have to be pro- 
gressively shifted on to the other leg of policy—an 
armoury of specific measures for concentrating the 
state’s assistance (not all of it in cash) in places where it 
will do specific good in terms of bigger and better pro- 
duction. This is an area of policy to which quite inade- 


.quate attention has been given—partly because of the 


concentration both of the farmers’ representatives and 
of the Ministry of Agriculture on the one expensive 
device of guaranteed prices—and it is the one to which 
concentrated thought should now be given. There 1: 
no occasion for the state to be mean or niggardly ; i! 
specific aids and subsidies are combined with progtes- 
sive reductions in the standard prices to be assured to 
all farmers by means of deficiency payments, then there 
will in any event be a large saving to the Exchequer. 

It is too early to tell whether Government policy 
for agriculture is likely to settle on such lines as these. 
Certainly there is a long way to go yet, and it is a way 
requiring courage and realism from politicians. But by 
leaving cereals to a free market and confining guarantees 
for these crops to the flexible form of a deficiency pay- 
ments scheme, the Government is at leaSt setting out 
on a road that promises well. 
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EN-LA?S new rebuff to 


HOU 
Nations, delivered on the eve of the new session 

' the Assembly, and dutifully echoed by the North 
Korean regime, should be a sharp and timely reminder 
ot the nature of the government in Peking with which 


the United 


the outside world has to deal. As such, it deserves 
careful study.. An article in The Economist last week 
discussed the problem of drawing together British and 
American policies towards China. That remains the 
most urgent task of diplomacy as regards the Far East. 
But concentration on it must not preclude—must, 
indeed, embrace—a thorough examination of the 
attitudes and activities of Mao Tse-tung’s government 
itself, and of the hard realities behind it. A rank 
growth of illusions about that government has sprung 
up in both eastern and western minds, and before 
any useful settlement can be reached in the Far East 
this growth will have to be cut away. Nor will it 
be enough that the free world should view Peking 
more clearly; Peking’s own eyes will have to be 
opened too. 

How does the Peking government see itself ? Chou 
En-lai’s catalogue of refusals and demands is a concise 
revelation of the Chinese Communists’ attitude. It is 
no surprise to find, in this portmanteau of haughtiness, 
humbug, and plain ignorance, no shadow of guilt or 
accepted responsibility for the extension of the Korean 
war, one year of which bloodshed was caused exclu- 
sively by Peking’s demand for the surrender of its own 
fugitive conscripts, a demand eventually dropped as 
blandly as it had- been made. What is, perhaps, 
surprising is the extent to which Mao Tse-tung sees 
himself mot only_as wholly innocent, but also as the 
victor over the United States and its allies. Indeed, 
some loud sabre-rattling was done in Peking last week 
by Peng Teh-huai, the Chinese general who, behind 
the facade of Kim Il Sung’s wobbly authority, has 
commanded the Communist armies in Korea. General 
Peng’s threats of a new onslaught on South Korea 
might carry more conviction if the world did: not 
remember the earlier Chinese boasts that they would 
drive the United Nations’ army into the sea ; but the 
threats themselves reflected the unrepentant bragga- 
docio now prevailing in Peking. 

This mood has apparently led Mao Tse-tung’s 
government to base its post-armistice policies on two 
assumptions, The first is that China now holds a 
commanding position in the Far East as a whole ; the 
second, that the differences of view and interest between 
the non-Communist nations are so wide that China, by 
working on them, can secure all its political objectives. 
Only reasoning of this kind can explain why the Peking 
government has refused to meet the representatives 
appointed by the United Nations Assembly to a Korean 


Peking’s Paper Tigers 


peace conference, and has demanded that the Assembly 
should cancel its own decisions, appoint a team approved 
by Uno’s antagonists in the field, and invite those 
antagonists to take part in its own debates on the subject. 


The substance of Chou En-lai’s demands had 
already been brought before the Assembly by Mr 
Vyshinsky, and firmly rejected. The Chinese must be 
fully aware what humiliating terms they are offering to 
the United Nations, and their arrogance is blended with 
a sweeping indifference to Korea’s real need for peace. 
Mao is not in the least concerned that his tactics involve 
the risk that the peace conference may not be able to 
meet until after the agreed time-limit, or indeed may 
not meet at all. He appears to be solely concerned to 
exploit the obvious divisions between the free nations, 
in sublime confidence that this proceeding will bring 
into his hands everything that he claims. 


* 


To judge from much that is said and written in the 
free world, Mao’s delusions are widely shared. The 
Chinese problem is often discussed purely in terms of 
the readiness with which each successive demand from 
Peking should be satisfied. Yet between these assump- 
tions and the realities of Communist China’s position 
yawns a huge gap. In the first place, despite all its 
trumpeting of victory, Peng Teh-huai’s great army has 
not won the Korean war. It has signally failed to achieve 
its declared intention of overrunning South Korea— 
while, on the other hand, the United Nations has 
punctiliously realised its original military objective of 
freeing South Korea from the aggressor. In 1950 the 
purpose was to reunify Korea under the Communist 
North ; in 1953 such a consummation is milifarily and 
economically no longer feasible. True, the Chinese 
have held their line ; but they have been able to do so 
only because none of the nations that came to South 
Korea’s defence wanted to make the conflict an all-out 
war. It is also true that Communist China emerges 
from the war as a considerable military power. Yet its 
offensive strength is still severely limited, both by its 
lack of naval forces and by its dependence on Soviet 
armaments ; and its military expansion has been accom- 
panied by the exhaustion of its North Korean ally. 


It is even more important to remember that, in the 
long battle of wills at Panmunjom, it was China that 
eventually backed down, characteristically choosing to 
do so only after maintaining its inhuman demand for 
the return of unwilling prisoners for a full year. © It 
would be ludicrous to suppose that this move sprang 
from a sudden emotion of tenderness towards the 
prisoners. The decision taken in Peking last March 
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can be ascribed only to a belated realisation that the 
Korean adventure had become a burden and a danger 
for China. Confirmation of this has been provided in 
recent months by Peking’s own admissions of faifures 
in its plan for’ industrialisation, of shortage of skilled 
manpower, of rural discontent and even of famines. 
Mao was doubtless willing to see the economy of his 
Korean allies indefinitely disrupted by UN bombing 
and by the strain of supporting the Chinese armies ; 
but he drew the line at sacrificing his own plans. His 
decision must have been hastened by China’s failure— 
now publicly admitted—to obtain the industrial supplies 
it had been promised from the Soviet sphere in Europe. 
Trading within the Comecon system has clearly proved 
a disappointment to the Chinese Communists ; and 
this week’s announcement that they are to receive a 
further instalment of economic “aid” from the Soviet 
Union does not affect the fact that their commercial 
approaches to Japan and the West now contain a strong 
element of genuine urgency. 

In reality, then, it is obvious that Peking’s present 
intransigence about relatively unimportant questions of 
prestige is little more than a mask for its real needs, 
which are peace and trade. It is equally obvious that 
the only strong card Mao can play is the threat of 
renewed fighting in Korea. To play that card, how- 
ever, would be to jeopardise all his objectives, both 
political and economic, in exactly the same way as they 
were being jeopardised by the continuance of the 
fighting before the armistice. 


a 


Nothing in this situation bears out the idea that 
Peking’s successive demands must be automatically 
granted. On the contrary, there is something fantastic 
in the sight of a government, already branded as an 
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aggressor, and sorely in need not only of a respite from 
the strains of its own war but also of ‘supplies that its 
antagonists can provide calmly laying down its own 
terms and telling the United Nations to eat its 
words. Chou En-lai has made it clear that his govern- 
ment proposes to extend not merely the membership of 
the peace conference, but its scope, too ; in other words, 
to make whatever settlement may be reached in Korea 
dependent on the satisfaction of Peking’s numerous 
demands. That cock—or paper tiger, to use the 
Chinese Communists’ own jargon—will not fight. As 
to the immediate issue of the membership of the con- 
ference, it would be a fatal blow to the authority of the 
United Nations if the Assembly now adopted, at the 
dictation of the aggressor, a formula it had already 
rejected. 

It is doubtless too much to expect penitence from 
Peking. But it is not too much to require the Chinese 
Communists—and some of their hasty friends in the 
free world—to open their eyes to reality. Indeed, until 
Mao’s government comes to see its own difficulties more 
clearly, it is doubtful whether any settlement with it 
will be possible. This objective is not made easier 
to achieve by those in the West who raise a clamour 
for the instant and unconditional surrender to China 
of every bargaining counter that the United Nations 
possesses. There is much that the world can offer 
ultimately to China as a reward for good behaviour— 
particularly in the form of trade. But as long as Mao 
believes that, by brandishing his paper tigers, he can 
gain all he wants without accepting any corresponding 
obligations, he will remain as confidently unreasonable 
as two years of Panmunjom showed him to be. If, 
however, the free nations can match his bluster with 
patience, it must be only a question of time before the 


weaknesses in China’s bargaining position are revealed 
to all parties. 


Pay as You Wear 


HERE are many ways of buying clothes without 
paying for them—or at any rate without paying for 
them at once. The well-to-do can keep the tailor or 
dressmaker waiting or run a credit account at a high- 
class store. In the middle of the social scale, most people 
take it for granted that clothes are bought for cash ; but 
further down comes a large section of the working-class 
p-pulation which habitually makes use of credit. The 
forms of this credit are seldom referred to in print, but 
they are sufficiently widespread to constitute an 
important element in the economics of distribution. 
The extent to which drapery—that is clothing, foot- 
wear and household textiles—is bought on credit is not 
known, but there are plenty of indications that it is very 
large. During the war, when organised credit systems 
were greatly reduced, the government conducted a 


survey among working-class housewives to find how far 
“easy payment” buying had survived ; well over 2 
third of those questioned admitted that they were still 
buying goods, mostly clothes, on credit. When govern- 
ment action in 1942 threatened to put a stop to a par- 
ticular method of buying clothing on instalments, one 
firm alone marshalled half a million signatures in 2 


month for a petition of protest. Nowadays the habit - 


of buying clothes on credit has grown again to its prewar 
proportions. People with a day-to-day familiarity with 
wage-earners’ budgets describe it as “the usual thing ” 
or “almost universal,” and although they may 
exaggerate, their conviction serves to underline a general 
ignorance on the part of economists about an important 
factor in the workers’ standard of living. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways of financing 
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the consumer of drapery goods. On the one hand, there 
are the various schemes by which the drapery trade 
itself extends credit to its retail customers, and on the 
other there is the practice of “check” or “ ticket” 
trading, organised by firms which deal solely in money 
lending and do not themselves buy and sell goods. The 
consumer as a rule eares nothing for the distinction. 
All he—or she—knows is the name of an individral 
who will arrange for a new suit or a pair of children’s 
shoes to be obtained at once and paid for gradually 
over the next five or six months. But the difference 
between retailing and money lendirig is real and carries 
implications which ought to be better understood. 

The drapery trade extends its own credit to customers 
to enable them to “ pay as you wear” in a variety of 
ways. There is, for example, “ straight credit ” granted 
by the shopkeeper to customers he knows personally— 
the ordinary delay in payment common to the “ butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker.” Then there are 
the “ Shop Clubs,” of endless varieties. They are 
sponsored either by a fair-sized shop or, less often, by a 
group of shops in any one district. Sometimes such a 
club is run for the shop by a woman among her fellow 
workers in a factory or large office. She collects, say, 
twenty girls, who agree to contribute Ios. a week to 
her club, and pays the {10 a week so collected into 
the shop, in return for a voucher. Each week the 
members draw lots for the voucher, and the winner can 
spend it at once. At worst, a member may have to pay 
for twenty weeks before buying anything ; at best, she 
may have twenty weeks’ credit for nothing. The 
organiser is paid for her trouble by a discount of perhaps 
1s. in the £ on some purchase of her own, and the shop 
is repaid by the extra custom. At this stage it is the 
members, not the shops, that grant credit, but such 
clubs are often developed on a bigger scale in a neigh- 
bourhood instead of a place of work, and the draw-by- 
lot abandoned in favour of granting 20 weeks’ credit to 
every member ; they are sometimes each charged Is. in 
the £, which the agent is aliowed to keep as her 
remuneration. 


* 


A third kind of “ pay as you wear” is familiar in the 
Sunday press—the mail order house which offers instal- 
ment terms to anybody purchasing goods by post. This 
is a gamble on the public’s honesty.and the bad debts 
are proportionately greater. Sometimes a customer is 
asked for the name of a householder to guarantee his 
payments ; often the business obtained through adver- 
tisement is given a stiffening by the use of spare-time 
agents, who are provided with illustrated catalogues and 
paid a small commission to obtain customers from 
among their friends and relatives. In a widely scattered 
community, such as the American Middle West, this 
method of retailing has obvious advantages and 
flourishes accordingly. In a country as well served 
with retail outlets as England, postal buying has never 
shown signs of becoming a widespread habit, even with 
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the added attraction of deferred payment ; as a source 
of credit it is relatively unimportant. 

Yet a fourth kind of hire purchase in drapery is known 
by the somewhat ambiguous title of “ Credit Trading.” 
To drapers this has a quite specific meaning, as the name 
of a distinct system of retailing with a long history. The 
Scots call it the “English system,” and the English 
refer to its agents as “Scotch drapers.” Behind this 
confusion of titles lies a form of retail drapery business 
with sidelines in footwear and household textiles 
operated not from a shop but on a door-to-door basis. 
The credit trader has a “ round ” or list of households 
he visits week by week, selling goods on credit and 
collecting the money for them in instalments over 20 
weeks or so. He usually charges 5 per cent of the price 
for his services, but the real reward for his trouble in 
collecting week by week on the doorstep is the steady 
continuity of custom which he or his agents maintain 
with families through years or even through generations. 

He saves the expenses of running a shop and tying 
up capital in a large stock. He takes orders from 
samples, or for “ another pair of sheets like last time,” 
though the practice is growing of ‘eeping a small ‘ 
showroom to which salesmen can send customers to 
choose fashion goods, and so also is the practice of 
arranging with wholesale warehouses to receive “ cus- 
tomer’s custom ”—that is, to allow the credit-trader’s 
clients to choose direct from wholesaler’s stocks. 

The trader’s new customers are always personally 
recommended, his bad debts something less than one 
per cent, and when he dies or retires his “ book” or 
custom is bought at a premium. A business so personal 
as credit trading does not lend itself to large scale opera- 
tion. There are one or two nationally known com- 
panies ; but the typical firm might be said to have 15 
to 20 travelling salesmen and a turnover of £2,000 a 
week, and there are many small and even one-man 
operators. A cautious estimate of the amount of 
drapery sold in this way would be {10-£20 million a 
year, but it may well be a good deal more and it seems 
to be growing steadily. ‘* 

In all these ways, by “ straight-credit,” by shop clubs, 
by mail order instalment purchase and by credit trading 
the drapery trade increases its turnover by enabling its 
poorer customers to hire-purchase clothing, footwear 
and household textiles. The form of consumer credit 
known as “ check” or “ticket” trading, on the other 
hand, is not provided as a means of selling goods ; it is 
a purely financial transaction profitable in its own right. 
In essentials it amounts to this. An agent for a check 
company issues a customer with a check for, say, {t. 
The customer pays him a “ poundage ” of 5 per cent— 
that is, one shilling—and repays the sum by 20 weekly 
payments of 1s. each. Meanwhile, she can use the 
check to buy goods to the value of {1 at any one of a 
number of shops specified by the check company. The 
shopkeeper in due course claims a settlement from the 
check company which redeems its {1 checks at a- 
discount—usually for 17s. 6d. 

The shopkeepers’ accounts are rendered monthly and 
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settled a month later, so that the average check is not 
redeemed «until the customer has been paying her instal- 
ments on it for six weeks, as well as the 1s. “ pound- 
age.” The effective loan is therefore 10s. 6d. for 14 
weeks and on this the gross return, 3s. 6d., looks 
enormous—some 125 per cent per year. There are, 
however, substantial expenses in running a business of 
this kind. Agents are paid a. commission of 7} per cent 
of their takings plus a § per cent bonus on any new 
custom ; they need to be supervised, and their new 
customers’ credit-worthiness confirmed. Then again, a 
simple check for {10 is often spent in small sums in 
half a dozen different shops, involving a lot of clerical 
work when it comes back for settlement. True, Sir 
Joshua Waddilove, who invented the system in Brad- 
ford in the eighties, died a millionaire, but his company 
had started with no competition and the shopkeepers 
paid him a high discount: As “the Prov,” this company 
remains a household word, especially in the industrial 
north where check trading is strongest.. It still does 
about half the total check-trade in the country ; it has 
300 branches, forty of them in London, and is reputed 
to deal with a million households. Its competitors all 


Notes of the 


Le 


France at the Centre 


‘RANCE’S wobbling cabinet sits this week at the centre 
k of a bewildering web of events. The Germans want 
to talk about a European solution for the Saar ; the British 
have defined the greater role they would play in the 
European Defence Community in a further effort to per- 
suade the Assembly to ratify the EDC treaty ; M. Laniel 
is to visit Washington, where he will have to balance the 
American desire for an offensive in Indo-China (with the 
help of $385 million) against the feeling that Vietminh may 
be ready to treat, and all around the web people are busily 
and spitefully pointing out that France cannot afford to do 
what it ought to do and does not want to do what it could 
afford to do. There are even some voices—lately heard, as 
one would expect, in Le Monde—urging the government to 
defy the Americans, leave Nato, and join with the Russians 
in frustrating German rearmament. This picture of M. 
Bidault as the Syngman Rhee of Europe is a most unfor- 
tunate contribution to present allied reasons for exasperation 
with French difficulties. 

In fact, of course, the situation is one in which a skilful 
and determined foreign minister (a French Adenauer), 
loyally backed by the Assembly, could get for France such 
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work on a much smaller scale. There are said to be 
about a thousand of them of all sizes, from the network 
with agents in 60 towns down to the one-man operators 
who abound in the north-east. There are probably 
over 200, for example, in Middlesbrough alone, many 
of them sparetime check traders in back streets, people 
who have come into a little money and find customers 
among their neighbours, but operating in all essentials 
like the large companies. For a man—or woman—with 
a little money and the right connections such a club, 
with no overheads, is easier than backing horses and far 
more profitable. 

Strong opinions are held about check trading. Social 
workers deplore it as a means of running improvident 
families into debt. The Drapers’ Chamber of Trade 
denounces it as an interloper into legitimate commerce 
—and bids members copy its methods. The check 
traders defend themselves as benefactors of mankind, 
succouring the poor and needy. Without presuming to 
sit in judgment on such extreme claims, a subsequent 
article will attempt to discuss some of the more sober 
considerations involved. 


(To be concluded) 
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guarantees of security and protection against outside 
domination—whether Russian or German—as no prewar 
French statesman would even have dreamed of. But it 
would have to be done by compromise—for example, over 
the Saar ; by patience—for example, over negotiations with 
Moscow ; by determination—for example, in Indo-China. 
where the enemy’s readiness to negotiate will not be 
increased by hints of French withdrawal ; by loyalty—ifor 
example, over the Bonn and European treaties. Quick. 
drastic acts of initiative or defiance by weak governments 
will get France nowhere. 

Dr Adenauer has gone straight to the heart of thesc 
difficulties by proposing talks on the Saar with M. Bidaul«. 
He will propose that the ‘territory be Europeanised 
provided the population votes—as it did not recently— 
for such a solution. It is important that French opinion 
should grasp one particular point: it is that the German 
Chancellor will be bitterly attacked for this in Germany. 
not only because his nationalist opponents want the 
unconditional return of the Saar but because they know the: 
successful Europeanisation of this territory would encourage 
the Chancellor to propose a similar arrangement with Poland 
for the Oder-Neisse territories. If the French refuse com- 
promise on the Saar, important though it is to their wea 
economy, they will be helping to frustrate any hope of « 
peaceful handling of the eastern frontier question. But 
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they cannot be expected to accept all the risks of compro- 
mise with Germany unless the United States and Britain 
jo everything they can to show that they too will think 
ind act first as the good ally. 


The Vanishing Security Council 


NE of the first controversial items on the agenda of 
(C) the new United Nations Assembly which opened this 
eek was the filling of three seats in the Security Council. 
\s in previous years, the argument revolves round the East 
-uropean seat which is claimed by the Russians as a pocket 
orough, while the United States has long taken the view 
chat the Assembly is free to fill it by electing a state such 
; Jugoslavia, Greece or Turkey. The din of battle in 
1ese periodic debates cannot, however, distract attention 
ym the fact that the Security Council itself has long 
iffered from a wasting disease. , 

Chis is not entirely due to the paralysis inflicted on it 
y Soviet use of the veto power. Since 1950, when Mr 
Malik’s curiously clumsy tactics of boycott enabled the 
Council to authorise UN action against aggression in Korea, 
he Russians have, indeed, taken care to block any action 
it might take that would interfere with their plans. But 
n recent years the Council has also remained quiescent in 
regard to tension in areas such as Trieste and Kashmir. 
In fact, since the beginning of 1953 its sole activity has 
been the unexpected agreement on the appointment of the 
new Secretary-General, Mr Hammarskjold. 

In British constitutional practice, a public body which 
lapses into total inaction is often allowed also to lapse into 
extinction, or, to use a famous phrase, innocuous desuetude. 
Is it perhaps time to think of applying this convention to 
the Security Council? There may even be grounds for 
hastening the process. There is little point in wasting the 
Assembly’s time and generating unnecessary frictions 
betweén friendly states in order to renew the membership 
of a body which has apparently ceased to serve any good 
purpose. Moreover, it is easy to see that the eventual 
solution of the problem of the Chinese seat would be easier 
if that seat were only one among sixty of its peers, instead 
of carrying with it, as it now does, the privilege of a 
permanent place in the Security Council and the power of 
wielding the veto. 


The Liberals’ Reorganisation 


R Frank Byers, who was Chief Whip of the Liberal 
Party im the 1945-50 Parliament, has withdrawn his 
prospective candidature in North Dorset, the constituency 
that he only just failed to hold for the Liberals in the 1950 
and 1951 elections. He has explained that he cannot afford 
either the time to nurse the constituency or the time to 
fulfil his Parliamentary duties if he is elected. In this, Mr 
Byers is only one of a growing number of MPs and can- 
didates who are being forced out by the increasing 
demands both of Parliament itself and of constituents: 
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during the week the MP is a prisoner within the walls of 
Westminster ; at the weekend he may have to be a poor 


man’s lawyer and patient guide through the maze of 
bureaucracy. 

The withdrawal of Mr Byers has, however, a special 
significance. Whatever the other pressures on him, it is a 
confession that even the party’s official hopes of a Liberal 
revival have fallen very low when one of its most outstand- 
ing and experienced leaders decides not to contest one of 
its Most promising constituencies. Mr Byers’s action fits, 
however, into the strategy that the Liberals have been 
following for the past eighteen months. Under the 
grandiloquent -title of “ Operation Basic” they have been 
engaged in the straightforward, but difficult, task of cutting 
the dead wood out of their constituency and regional asso- 
ciations. The task has varied from area to area, and has 
called for patience and considerable tact on the part of the 
teams sent out from the party headquarters in London. In 
some constituencies, older chairmen—and chairwomen— 
whose enthusiasm and long records of loyal service were 
no longer matched by their ability have been replaced by 
younger and perhaps less distinguished figures. In others, 
it has been necessary to secure an adequate balance of age 
and experience in an association which was being run with 
vigour but also ineptness by enthusiasts new to politics. 
The two big parties can overcome such difficulties by hiring 
paid organisers. The Liberals have to rely entirely on 
voluntary effort—as they are now relying, to a greater degree 
than ever before, on voluntary ‘subscriptions from the 
constituencies to cover the cost of their London head- 
quarters. > 

Mr Byers has played a leading part in this reorganisation, 
since he is head of the Central Association with the key 
task of watching over the choice of candidates. His decision 
to carry on with this work at the party headquarters, while 
abandoning Parliamentary politics for the present, clearly 
reflects the way in which realistic Liberals now see their 
function. No one can predict whether in some circum- 
stances the party’s cause might revive, but at least the 
enthusiasm of the hard core of party workers remains 
unflagging. What the party can therefore do is to give itself 
the more realistic and practical sort of organisation that 
would enable it to take the opportunity if events should 
move in the Liberals’ favour. In this way the remote chance 
is kept in being. 


Claims on Empty Kitties 


T the Trades Union Congress last week Mr Stevens, 
general secretary of the Electrical Trades Union, 
urged other unions to follow his example and to orgatise 
“vigorous campaigning” for higher wages; there was 
plenty of scope for them, he argued, by squeezing profits. . 
Mr Deakin condemned this as “ the economics of bedlam ”; 
and, he asked, what about those industries “where there 
ain’t any profit?” In the nationalised industries, he 
implied, higher wages could only lead to higher prices. 
Here was Congress talking about more and better national- 
isation, but people were already asking what they had got 
out of it except higher pricés. 
The TUC seemed to understand Mr Deakin’s warning ; 


* 
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at least, it emphatically rejected Mr Stevens’s plea. Never- 
theless, wage.claims in two of the unprofitable nationalised 
industries were discussed in London this week. On 
Tuesday the representatives of the Railway Executive 
rejected claims made on behalf of nearly 600,000 railway 
workers and shopmen for an increase of 15 per cent in 
wages. For the railway workers the next step will no 
doubt be an examination of the claim by the Railway Staff 
National Council ; the shopmen, for whom no such nego- 
tiating machinery exists, will probably ask for arbitration 
by the Industrial Court. On Thursday the executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers decided what its claim for 
lower-paid miners should be. The Coal Board’s deficit 
and falling production are an unfavourable background 
for any demand, and earlier this year the union had sense 
enough to decide against an all-round wage claim. A third 
claim has also been discussed this week. On Monday the 
leaders of the portworkers’ union, representing some 77,000 
workers, refused an offer by the employers’ representatives, 
and agreed that their claim for a substantial increase should 
be referred to the Minister of Labour, whose officials they 
and the employers were to meet on Friday. The dockers 
are in a rather stronger position than they were, for unem- 
ployment has fallen this year ; but the burden of paying 
men for whom there is no work still weighs heavily on the 
employers. 

None of the unions concerned in these claims shows any 
disposition to sidestep the machinery of negotiation and 
arbitration. That, in essence, is what the TUC means by 
wage restraint. Last week, when Congress decisively 
rejected the motion to abandon all restraint, it did not mean 
that industries which cannot afford wage increases should 
not be asked for them. Even Mr Deakin meant only that 
demands should not be made in the brusque manner of the 
Electrical Trades Union. 


Industrial Serenity 


FTER some grumbling, both parties in the dispute over 
A electricians’ wages complied with the Minister of 
Labour’s request that there should be a truce while the 
Court of Inquiry sits. First, the employers decided not 
to proceed with plans they had apparently been making to 
dismiss strikers. The union, on its side, had at first resented 
the decision to appoint a Court of Inquiry ; nevertheless, 
it recommended its members who are on strike to return 
to work on Thursday when the court sits. A strong 
recommendation did not at first satisfy the employers, who 
regard this as different from a withdrawal of strike notices ; 
but on second thoughts they decided to ask their member 
firms to make no difficulty in allowing strikers to return to 
work on Thursday. 

At the last minute, therefore, what the union calls 
“ industrial serenity” prevailed when the court met. Its 
deliberations will probably last four or five days, and its 
findings will not be known until the publication of a White 
Paper, perhaps a week or two later. This gives tempers 
a little time to cool. They are already wonderfully cooler 
than they were a few days ago, when relations had un- 
doubtedly become very bad—not least because of the 
resentment of the’ employers’ representatives that they 
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themselves should be singled out as victims of the strike. 
A measure of serenity is certainly needed if a settlement 
is to be brought about by the simple process of inquiry. 
But at least it is a good sign that the union is not insensitive 
to public opinion. It has taken care that its strike should 
not directly inconvenience the public at large, and the 
milder attitude now shown may perhaps be due. to Mr 
Stevens’s failure to get the support of his fellow trade 
unionists in the Isle of Man. 


The Rise of Nikita Khrushchev 


N the rumour that Nikita Khrushchev is Malenkov’s 

brother-in-law theories have been built that 
Khrushchev’s rise to the position of first secretary of the 
party is due to Malenkov’s backing. In fact there is no 
certainty that the two are linked by family ties ; in any 
case, such ties age a very poor criterion of Soviet political 
alignments. Trotsky and Kamenev were brothers-in-law, 
but that did not prevent Kamenev siding with Stalin against 
Trotsky (a Spanish proverb comes to mind: “ He who goes 
to church with his brother-in-law comes out alone”) 
Indeed, it would seem that Khrushchev stands ia 
Malenkov’s way, that he is a potential, if not an actual com- 
petitor. After Stalin’s death it looked for a moment as if 
Malenkov would inherit both the premiership and the 
party secretariat, Then it was announced that Malenkov 
“resigned ” from the secretariat, thus leaving Khrushchev 
as the senior man in that crucial party body. Yet, 
Khrushchev was not officially proclaimed first secretary 
until now, that is to say well after Beria’s fall. 

Khrushchev is an old party stalwart and was a fu!l 
member of the Politbureau already before the war. The 
Ukraine was his main field of action and he has been both 
party secretary and premier of that republic. Since 1949 
Khrushchev has concentrated on agriculture. It was he who 
carried out the supplementary collectivisation, the joining 
of farms into larger units. He even drew pictures of an 
industrialised countryside with farmers living in agro-towns. 
This threat to the last remnants of private property, how- 
ever, evoked strong protests. Khrushchev was rebuked 
but not disgraced. At last year’s Party Congress he was 10 
the limelight as the rapporteur on the party statute. After 
Stalin’s death Khrushchev was first pushed aside, but soon 
succeeded in wresting the secretariat from Malenkov. It is 
not impossible that he was a leader of the anti-Beria group. 
Anyhow, after Beria’s fall he immediately rose in the Soviet 
hierarchy and now his strong position is officially 
acknowledged. 

Beria was accused, among other things, of trying to 
restore capitalism in the countryside. By the irony of 
fate Nikita Khrushchev—the man of the agro-towns—is 
now carrying out a policy of concessions ‘fo the peasants 
(analysed on page 788). To throw your opponent over- 
board and then to be forced to adopt his policy is 4 
common event in Stalinist annals. Khrushchev is now 
officially placed as third in Soviet ranking. As agricultural 
policy-maker and boss of the party machine his power is 
probably second to none but Malenkov. It is even to be 
wondered whose voice does and will carry more weight in 
the councils of the Kremlin. 
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The Town in No Man’s Land 


HIS weekend sees the inauguration of one of the 
T rea communities ever founded. The 22,000 
Chinese and Korean soldiers captured by the United 
Nations who have asked for sanctuary have been brought up 
from South Korea to the demilitarised zone which runs 
along the former battlefront, and settled in a tent city 
covering some five square miles. They are behind barbed 
wire, and guarded by 5,000 Indian troops ; but elaborate 
and costly arrangements have been made to ensure that 
they may choose freely whether to spend their future lives 
under Communist rule or in the free world. With them, 
in Shanti Nagar (which means Peace Town to the Indians, 
but is bound to become Shanty Town to others), live the 
Poles, Czechs, Swedes, Swiss and Indians of the repatriation 
commission, whose joint responsibility the prisoners now 
are, and over a hundred Chinese and Korean Communist 
“ explainers,” who will be given repeated but carefully 
supervised opportunities to talk them into going north. 
This bizarre assembly is to last for three months, after which 
the Korean peace conference will make a final brief attempt 
to find an agreed formula for the disposal of those prisoners 
who remain, and then, in January, they must go free. 

This painstaking experiment in fair play, which is in 
striking contrast to the forced indoctrination and brutal 
pressure applied by the Communists to their prisoners, is 
full of delicate problems. For example, the Communists 
claim that some of the Chinese really want to go home, but 
dare not because their comrades have forcibly tattooed them 
with Nationalist slogans. Can General Thorat, the Indian 
commander, find among his medical orderlies any capable 
of removing tattoo marks ? Again, the Communists are 
now bound to hand over to the international commission 
the few Korean and United Nations prisoners who, they 
announced, have also refused repatriation. Originally the 
Communists claimed that there were 400 of these men, but 
the correspondents of western Communist newspapers, who 
often act as their masters’ mouthpieces at Panmunjom, have 
now given signs of an imminent climbing down from that 
figure. It is to be hoped that this will not merely swell 
the lists of UN prisoners still unaccounted for, which are 
already grievously long. 


Bulgaria Falls into Line 


CCORDING to unconfirmed reports the new economic 
fashions spreading through eastern Europe have been 
creating dissentions and doubts among the Bulgarian Com- 
munist leaders. Whatever the truth of these reports, the 
differences now seem to have been resolved and the doubts 
overcome. If, as was reported, the Premier, Viko Cherven- 
kov, took a trip to Moscow, that no doubt was the deciding 
factor.- Soon after his return reductions in the prices of 
consumer’ goods were announced ; and last week, at the 
anniversary celebrations of Bulgaria’s liberation by the Red 
Army, Chervenkov announced further economic concessions 
and modifications of economic policy. If he had private 
doubts as to the wisdom of these changes, he at least rust 
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have had the satisfaction of confounding those who had said 
that his days were numbered ; he was supported on the 
platform by the most prominent of his alleged rivals and 
opponents. 

As in Hungary and Rumania, the economic changes an- 
nounced by the Bulgarian Prime Minister are designed to 
allay popular discontent by providing more food and con- 
sumer goods. Bulgaria’s second five-year plan, which began 
this year, is to be changed (to an unspecified extent) so that 
light industry can be developed more rapidly at the expense 
of heavy industry. Chervenkov admitted that the govern- 
ment had made plenty of mistakes, but he did not eat 
humble pie to the same extent as his Hungarian and 
Rumanian colleagues have done. He said frankly that 
Bulgaria could not hope to develop all branches of heavy 
industry ; and he implied that it had never intended to do 
so since membership of the “ socialist camp,” where there 
was a “correct socialist division of labour,” made this un- 
necessary. It appears that Bulgarian industry is to play 
second fiddle to agriculture ; which is to be developed as 
rapidly as possible. Already collectivisation has proceeded 
so far—over 60 per cent of the arable land belongs to the 
“ socialist sector ””—that the regime evidently does not feel 
compelled, as elsewhere in eastern Europe, to woo the private 
farmer in order to secure bigger food supplies. Almost all 
its efforts are concentrated on making life for the collective 
farmer easier and more rewarding. 


The Allegiance of Sir Lincoln Evans 


HE Trades Union Congress last week supported, by a 
handsome majority, Sir Lincoln Evans’s much- 
criticised action in becoming vice-chairman of the Steel 
Board. In this much more was implied than an undoubted 
personal triumph for Sir Lincoln himself. Not for the first 
time, but more clearly perhaps than ever before, the con- 
troversy has brought out the clash between rival ideals of 
what trade unionism should be. The delegates who sought 
to condemn Sir Lincoln as, in effect, a renegade and turn- 
coat, did so in the name of political trade unionism, the 
spearhead of the class war, the instrument of Socialism. 
The job of the workers’ leaders, in terms of this ideal, is to 
fight for Socialism and against all anti-Socialist measures ; 
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when Conservatism is in power, they should be alongside 
the Labour Party in active opposition. 

Sir Lincoln Evans ‘ustified himself in terms of an older 
ideal: according to this, the job of the workers’ leader is to 
represent the interests of his canstituents regardless of 
political circumstances, furthering them—with a “ sacred 
egoism ” akin to that of the national patriot—by war if 
necessary, by peaceful negotiation if possible, by influence 
and a word in season when neither war nor overt negotia- 
tion is called for. On this reckoning it is a union leader’s 
duty to take a position in which, as a spokesman and repre- 
sentative of labour, he can safeguard and further its interests 
more effectively ; and this remains true whether he fills that 
position in his capacity as a trade unionist or in his capacity 
as an able and experienced individual; and whether the 
position concerned is created in the course of a Socialist or 
an anti-Socialist policy. 

Congress accepted this view, very properly. -But there 
remains a certain tension between the oldest, non-political 
interpretation of Sir Lincoln’s duty and that which is, in 
our time, emerging not only from the development of such 
bodies as the Steel Board but from the whole evolutionary 
growth, at every level, of workers’ participation in control. 
The man who, whatever his past experience, takes a share 
in management must henceforward be a manager, with a 
manager’s responsibilities to the enterprise as a whole, to 
its customers and the community as well as to its workers. 
There may come a time when Sir Lincoln or another will 
find himself impelled to address, to those who feel them- 
selves entitled tc his exclusive consideration, an industrial 
equivalent of Burke's letter to the Electors of Bristol. 


Beveridge on the Rocks? 


ORD BEVERIDGE has repeated his warning that the 
principle of comprehensive social. security is being 
undermined by inflation. National assistance payments 
were originally regarded as a residual catch-all ; instead, 
they are constantly growing as higher prices cut the real 
value of insurance benefits. Merely to halt inflation now 
is not enough ; benefits must be scaled up and the principle 
of comprehensive security re-established. It will be 
expensive, but first things, said Lord Beveridge, come first ; 
other social and economic aims must if necessary give way. 
The trouble is that no social service can, in principle, be 
treated as an unconditional first charge on the economic 
system. The “ first thing” which must come first is that 
system’s own upkeep, running expenses and renewal. It 
is highly desirable to provide the growing body of pensioners 
with adequate security as of right ; but if that can be done 
only by laying on income-earners a load that cramps and 
distorts their productive efforts, or by cutting those social 
services that maintain their health and earning power and 
provide for the rising generation, then it is the principle of 
comprehensive security that must give way. A more specific 
and radical criticism of the whole “ Beveridge” approach 
to social security is voiced in a newly published (and 
extremely well-written) Fabian pamphlet.* “ Insurance ” 
is a misnomer where there is neither genuine financial 
*“The Reform of Social Security.” By Brian Abel-Smith. 
Fabian Publications. 41 pages. 2s. 
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independence nor actuarially related contributions and 
benefits. Like Lord Beveridge, the author wants all bene‘i:; 
raised, as of right, to the Assistance Board’s subsistence 
level and adjusted to an appropriate cost of living indcx. 
But he would substitute for the contributory system, with 
its special administrative expenses, anomalies and rigiditcs. 
the combination of a special flat income tax and payro!| 
levy ; and he would replace retirement pensions by super- 
annuation benefits, payable, after a certain age, to workers 
and non-workers alike, rising from a low initial level to ; 
full subsistence standard, and ending “the artificial division 
of life into so many years of work and so many years of 
retirement.” 

This is psychological as well as economic wisdom ; and 
it goes to the root of the matter. Changing the fiscal basis 
of benefit will of course—apart from administrative 
economies—make no difference to the real cost of maintain- 
ing non-producers ; and it is the real cost that counts. Bu: 
opening the door to that gradual and elastic extension of 
working life which should be the counterpart of increased 
national longevity reduces the proportion of non-producers : 
and in real terms that proportion is equally important. 
Whether the “ superannuation payment” at its maximum 
should equal the Assistance Board’s scales or should remain 
an unconditional element supplemented only in cases of 
need depends, however, on the state of the rea] nationa! 
income and not on political and psychological desirabilitics 


Teeth and Drugs 


HE latest report of the Ministry of Health (Cmd. 8933 
gives some additional information about the effect of 
the various charges imposed in the health service. This is 
particularly so for the dental services, where the figures 
support Mr Macleod’s assertion some months ago that the 
£1 charge for dental treatment and the Labour Govern- 
ment’s charge for dentures were between them enabling 
dentists to give more time to the treatment of children. In 
the second half of 1952, courses of treatment for children 
of 14 and under were running at the rate of 1,250,000 a 
year, compared with 640,000 in 1950-51, when there were 
no charges at all. This may, it is true, merely.mean that 
more children are being treated by health service dentists 
than under the school medical service ; but as more dentists 
are now being employed by local authorities, there has 
probably been a real increase in the number of children 
being treated in one surgery or another. _ 

The effect of the prescriptions charge has been more dis- 
appointing. The Ministry’s report goes no further than 
the end of 1952 ; and it was possible to hope that the sharp 
increase in the number of prescriptions dispensed last 
December—following a big drop immediately after the 
shilling charge came into force—was only temporary. |: 
was, in fact, caused by the fogs and illness that characterised 
the period. But last May Mr Macleod said that the numbe: 
of prescriptions was still rising, It seems quite clear that the 
charge, so far from being a deterrent—and therefore in 
Labour eyes a hardship—has been taken in people’s stride. 
The report, however, does not explain why, since more 
prescriptions are being dispensed, the charge is yielding 
less than was estimated. Nor does it give the number oi 
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repayments that were made to persons on national assist- 
ance and to war pensioners. 

The Ministry’s report provides so much information 
about the health service—particularly about the hospitals 
—that one hardly likes to ask for more. But the publication 
of this report nearly nine months after the end of the period 
covered underlines the need for an explanatory memor- 
andum to accompany the health service estimates every 
March. This would be of much more practical value than 
a delayed retrospect. 


Preferences and Europe 


Ts members of GATT—the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—are ‘now meeting in Geneva. 
Although the British Government seems to have hoped that 
its effort to substitute higher tariffs for quantitative restric- 
tions on imports of some fruits and vegetables would meet 
with little opposition, this now seems unlikely. Technically, 
Britain’s difficulty springs from its wish to impose such 
tariffs without extending them to imports from the Common- 
wealth. The real opposition, however, will come not from 
the purists who condemn imperial preference on principle 
but from those west European exporters—lItaly, Holland, 
France, Belgium and Denmark—who would have to pay 
the tariffs. 

The British Government has attempted to appease these 
exporters by pointing out that fruit and vegetables for the 
British market are now subject to complicated and capri- 
clous quantitative restrictions ; for the exporters themselves, 
1 stable old-fashioned tariff should be an improvement. 
So far this argument has not cut much ice. Europe's 
agricultural exporters maintain that Britain is already 
committed by the OEEC programme of trade liberalisation 
to a progressive reduction of quantitative restrictions. This 
programme is not concerned with tariffs. The European 
countries, consequently, suspect that once British market 
gardeners have found refuge behind tariff walls, the market 
will remain permanently protected, whereas there was 
always hope, while protection was provided by quantitative 
restrictions, that it would eventually be removed under the 
liberalisation programme. 

A broader- criticism, perhaps in the long run more 
important, is that if Britain is permitted to replace quantita- 
tive restrictions by higher tariffs, a precedent will be estab- 
lished which other countries may promptly follow. If they 
do, the OEEC’s whole objective of trade liberalisation will 
be frustrated. This issue translates the British proposal 
from the economic to the political sphere ; is the Foreign 
Office willingly standing by while the Board of Trade deals 
a blow at one of the main projects of European co-opera- 
tion ? The blow might, indeed, be easier to take if it were 
quite clear that British policy is inspired purely by con- 
siderations of agricultural protectionism that are unlikely 
to change. European exporters might then make the best 
of it. But it is hard to see why, for the sake of agricultural 
policy, the British request should be pressed now instead of 
being incorporated in the general reconsideration of GATT 
that will in any event be made next year, Other possible 
Motives are not, of course, far to seek. The Conservative 
party conference will be sitting in little more than two 
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weeks, and it would no doubt be pleased with a Ministe: 
who could report that even a strictly limited freedom to 
increase imperial preferences had been regained. 


Steps Toward a Steel Cartel 


Cre early in the life of the European Coal-Steel 

Community there were signs that the steel producers 
were anxious to resuscitate some of the cartel arrangements 
they had used in prewar days. The treaty which governs 
the community forbade any such practices within the 
common market, but was ambiguous on the subject of what 
might be done in markets outside the area. In this the 
steel industries of the five member countries saw their 
opportunity ; last spring their representatives met inde- 
pendently in Brussels and agreed on a common price that 
all would charge their overseas customers. 

Recently the producers have buttressed this understand- 
ing with the introduction of a system of penalties under 
which a producer who violates the agreement will be fined 
$50 per ton on any “ungentlemanly” sales. For the 
moment the High Authority apparently feels that it has no 
constitutional justification for interfering with these arrange- 
ments. Now, however, there is some talk among the 
producers of yet another extension of their agreement—the 
fixing of specific sales quotas. If they do take this step 
it might well be that the High Authority could legally step 
in with the claim that such a practice would be contrary to 
those principles of the treaty which aim not only to expand 
production but also to concentrate it in the most efficient 
plants. 


Science Shortages 


HE shortage of science teachers in the schools was 
heavily stressed by Mr Robert Birley, Headmaster of 
Eton, in his recent address to the British. Association. He 
pointed out the futility of planning for scientific develop- 
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ments in Britain if the schools could not provide the 
necessary foundation for them. 

Anxieties of this kind have gained a fairly wide currency, 
and it is surprising how little precise information on the 
subject can be obtained. It is confused by considerable 
special pleading from the various interests involved. 
Broadly speaking, the local education authorities are not 
anxious to give too much prominence to a difficulty that 
might involve them in a higher salaries bill. Conversely, 
science teachers are ready to argue that at the present level 
of teachers’ salaries the competition from industry is much 
too great. In 1950 and again in 1952 the principal organ- 
isations representing secondary school teachers collected 
some information about unfilled vacancies. It suggested 
that 250 posts were unfilled at the approach of the new 
school year in 1952 and also showed special deficiencies 
among sixth-form teachers. 

Evidence collected in this way is not, however, conclusive 
or even necessarily impartial, Something more authoritative 
is required as a basis of policy. Last June the Minister of 
Education asked the National Advisory Council for the 
Training and Supply of Teachers to find out the extent of 
the shortage and to recommend steps to overcome it. The 
facts are now being gathered. It is to be hoped that the 
committee will consider them expeditiously and will publish 
them fully. In their absence even Mr Birley’s authority 
will not move matters as fast as, if he is right, they should 
be moved. 


Cold Fish War 


HE well-advertised and colourful attempts to revive 
T the import into this country of Icelandic white fish 
have given a new twist to the year-old dispute between the 
Icelandic Government and British trawler owners. Early 
last year the International Court of Justice found in favour 
of Norway’s claim to extend the limits of its territorial 
waters. The Icelandic Government naturally followed 
suit ; it redrew the outer limits in such a way as to protect 
the white fish breeding grounds off its coast. Although a 
certain amount of local fishing is still permitted, all seine 
net and trawler fishing in these waters has been prohibited. 

British trawler owners naturally resented this decision, 
which drove them off some of their most profitable fishing 
grounds ; in retaliation, they succeeded in putting a total 
stop to insports of Icelandic fish into this country. The 
present threat to break the boycott has revealed to public 
gaze the mechanics by which it has been maintained. Mr 
Dawson, the intending importer, has been denied every 
facility at the ports, including the minimum supply of ice 
necessary for marketing the fish. This unanimity of opposi- 
tion is being achieved by the threat of the local fishing 
fieet not to sell to any merchant who handles fish caught 
by Icelandic trawlers. 

The trawler owners’ case has not been improved by 
evidence that the boycott has made white fish dearer than 
it would be with Icelandic competition. Arguments for 
protection against that competition should be considered 
in their own right ; they should not be confused with the 
quite distinct issue of retaliation. The trawler owners were 
never on good ground in adopting the strong-arm tactics 
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of a boycott. As an unofficial diplomatic weapon, i: ha; 
been ineffective. The-Icelandic Government has not with- 
drawn its decree, even though its fishing interests jay: 
suffered some damage. The proper approach to the whole 
question would, of course, be by an international i inquiry 
into the problems of overfishing in the breeding grounds. 
It should cover not only the disputed grounds off Norway 
and Iceland, but also those off the coast of Scotland a, 
well, where the local industry has been sadly crippled by 
the depredations of foreign trawlers without receiving any 
protection from the British Government. 


Round the Rugged Rocks 


HE medievalists will have their hour when the Intcr- 
national Court hears the dispute between Britain and 
France over the Ecreho and Mingquier islets; which |i: 
between Jersey and the French coasts ; for this disput: 
goes back some 750 years, to the French conquest of 
Normandy in 1204. In 1682 a distinguished Jerseyman 
described the islets as “ being of noe use at alle” ; but his 
fellow-islanders have taken a very different view. Althougn 
the islets have boasted no permanent population since the 
fifteenth century, Jersey fishermen have for centuries made 
them a base for summer fishing, and substantial building: 
have been erected there. In 1850 a Jerseyman named Pine! 
took up residence on Maitre Ile and remained there for 45 
years, although his wife left him after only 32. There i: 
plenty of evidence that the islets have been subject io 
Jersey’s legal authority for many years ; and this legal right 
has been jealously upheld by the islanders, who on many 
occasions have repulsed French attempts to fish in these 
troubled waters, by diplomatic or more forceful methods. 
In the 1930s, however, French fishermen began to appeai 
around the islands in force ; and in 1945, when the German 
garrison on Jersey held out for some time, the French- 
men seized the opportunity of getting to the islets before 
the Jerseymen. So the ancient rivalry flared up again. 
That the massive a of international Jaw should 
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have to creak into motion to settle a family quarrel may 
secm incongruous, Unlike the Anglo-Norwegian fishery 
dispute, the case of the Ecrehos and Minquiers is unlikely 
ro create any precedents which would bind other nations. 
Bui when the Attorneys-General of the United Kingdom 
and Jersey travel together to The Hague to plead their 
claims to the Pipettes, Gross Tete, La Vieille, Les Maisons, 
the Tas de Pois and a host of other charmingly named rocks, 
they will at least be setting an example of respect for inter- 
national law im small things as in great. And if the Indian, 
Brazilian, Russian, Chinese and other judges of the Court 
icc so bemused by the dog-Latin of the parchments on 
vhich much of the case turns that they deliver a judgment 
which seems unfair to British eyes, responsibility for the 
confusion cam be placed squarely on King John, who 
originated the whole affair by losing Normandy and who, 
as every schoolboy knows, was a Bad King. 

The above paragraphs appeared in The Economist on 
December 22, 19§1. They appear as relevant today, in 
view of the International Court’s new hearings, as they did 
then. This fact, however, prompts some reflection on the 
speed—af that is the right word—at which the Court is 
accustomed to move, 


Pay Packets or Study? 


T HE universities’ long vacation has nearly ended and as 

the dons return the controversy about the merits and 
demerits of vacation jobs for their students is being 
renewed: A vacation job seems now to be regarded by 
most undergraduates as not only unavoidable, or at least 
respectable, but even as desirable. This is a sharp change 
from prewar days even if it is still different from the 
attitudes of most students abroad. But British dons are 
still by no means sure that it is sound. 

No exact figures of the number of students who do 
holiday jobs are available, but the National Union of 
Students, which finds rather over 7,000 jobs a year, 
estimates that it covers only about one-third of the total. 
Opinions differ sharply about the proportions in which 
students are divided between those who take jobs because 
they cannot otherwise make ends meet and those who like 
the independence of a paypacket and the feeling of not 
being a charge on their parents, But a change in outlook 
there certainly is. To some extent it must reflect the 
smaller proportion of undergraduates who come from 
homes where a position-of dependence until the age of 21 
or 22 is accepted as normal. The habits of independence 
learned during national service no doubt also play their 
part. 

Whether vacation work is good or bad for the undet- 
graduate is open to endless argument, but it is very 
doubtful whether much can in any event be done about it. 
The Ministry of Education made it quite clear a year ago, 
when its maintenance allowances for students were revised, 
that it regarded maintenance during vacations mainly as 
the responsibility of students and their parents. Even a 
large increase in the vacation allowance would compare 
unfavourably with paid work. Vacation jobs are mostly 
unskilled: farm camps provide a companionabie life but 
industrial jobs are better paid. For example, the canning 
industry has a high seasonal demand, and the weekly wage 
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of about £6 for men may be doubled by’ overtime. At 
Christmas Post Office and railway work, particularly on 
night shifts, are also paying. Women students do not seck 
vacation jobs in such large numbers, partly because the 
jobs are less well paid, but perhaps more because the con- 
vention of the independent male has not—as yet—been 
widely imitated by daughters. 


The Recorder’s -Angel? 


N October 27th, for the first time for 23 years, London 

and the Home Counties are to have another daily news- 
paper. The Recorder, a weekly paper, will transfer its name 
to the new twopenny daily, and will itself become The 
Recorder Weekly. It has long been the intention of the 
editor and proprietor, Mr William J. Brittain, to start a 
daily paper, and he has seized the opportunity provided by 
the removal of restrictions last May. It is a brave venture. 
The circulation of existing national dailies seems at present 
unstable ; some are rising, some falling. The smallest are 
The Financial Times with 60,000 and The Daily Worker 
with 90,000—figures that look large, however, beside The 
Recorder’s present circulation of 22,000. The new daily 
will continue the policies of the existing weekly—down with 
Socialism, up with the Empire, and Brittain for the British. 
Rumours that Lord Beaverbrook was financially interested 
in the venture were strengthened by a remarkable article 
in one of his newspapers this week ; it argued at length, 
and vigorously, that his Empire crusade had failed because 
his papers had mishandled it. Was he going to pass the 
torch to The Recorder? But Mr Brittain categorically 
denies that Lord Beaverbrook or any other press lord has 


any connection, financial or otherwise, with his new paper. + 

































The English Inn 


England is ringing from end to end with complaints 
against publicans. Innkeepers’ charges, like cab fares a 
few months ago, are now fiercely assailed. . . . The best 
cure, we must say as good Free-traders, would be found 
in carrying into all trades and all departments the admir- 
able principle of “unrestricted competition.” Already, it 
is said, confectioners are offering—though they dare not 
sell wine, nor spirituous liquors, nor beer—accommoda- 
tion to travellers. Temperance hotels have probably no 
need of licences, If it were possible, with a due regard 
tro the interests of the revenue, to set the trade of the 
publican wholly free—free alike from the jobbery of 
justices, the trammels of the excise, and the inspection 
of the police—we should apprehend that competition 
would again, and everywhere, make the inns of England 
superior to those of the Continent. In former times, they 
enjoyed a great reputation. An English inn was about 
as: pleasant a place to “take one’s case” at as could be 
devised or desired ; and unrestricted competition might 
restore their lost honour. Common consent now confers 
on the American hotels, which enjoy perfect freedom, 
a reputation similar to that once enjoyed by our own. . . 
We must have unrestricted competition in every branch 
of business. Hotel-keeping, with beer-brewing and 
licensing public-houses, is a favourable one on which 
to prosecute the great experiment. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Labour and Korea 


Sir—In your issue of August 22nd 
(which I have only just seen) you make 
a really remarkable statement about the 
Korean policies of the Labour Govern- 
ment and the present Government. 
“Why,” you ask, “does Mr Jay say that 
the Morrison pledge went no further 
than retaliation against bomber bases in 
Manchuria ? In the only form in which 
it has been made public, it was not so 
limited.” 

Your researches must have been 
singularly brief or myopic. On February 
18, 1952 (the day after Sir Winston’s 
“disclosure” in the House of 
Commons), Mr Attlee issued a statement 
in which he said that in discussions with 
America the question had arisen of what 
action should be taken in the event of 
“heavy air attacks being launched 
against the forces of the UN by aircraft 
from bases on the far side of the Yalu 
river”? He went on to say that his 
Government had agreed that, after con- 
sultation, “the General Officer Com- 
manding should be permitted to attack 
those airfields from which the attacks 
were being launched.” Mr Attlee con- 
cludes that it is clear that “ there was no 
departure from the general policy of con- 
fining operations to the Korean theatre 
of war.” 

When~=the present Prime Minister 
made his “disclosure” in a form 
deliberately designed to misrepresent the 
facts, he can scarcely have hoped to be 
so successful as to get even The 
Economist to forget everything but his 
own version of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s Commitment. 

You owe Mr Jay an apology. And, 
since the main basis of your argument 
has disappeared, you should withdraw 
your unworthy charge that the Labour 
Party, once it has been out of office, 
ceased to support the war against 
aggression in Korea. 

The issue now is not the prosecution 
of this war, but the best way of securing 
peace in Korea and of preventing a 
general war in Asia. Because we strongly 
disagree with the Government on this 
issue it cannot fairly be argued, as you 
argue, that we failed to support the war 
up till the conclusion of the armistice — 
Yours sincerely, 

P. C. Gorpon WALKER 
House of Commons 


{The point at issue is neither Sir Winston 
Churchill’s gloss on the Morrison pledge 
nor Mr Attlee’s, but what was actually 
contained in it, explicitly and by necessary 
implication. That has never been revealed ; 
and until it has been we are unwilling to 
believe that any British Government would 
be so silly as to set limits.on the military 
action it might take in hypothetical circum- 


stances, or so short-sighted as to ignore the 
wider consequences that might follow from 
bombs dropped on China. 

Both the Labour Government and the 
Conservative Government have hoped that 
the fighting would be confined to Korea. 
Both have had to face the possibility that, 
if the other side extended its aggression, 
such a restriction might not continue to be 
possible. There is no real difference between 
the two positions in the Far East ; the only 
differences are in the state of politics at 
home. 

Why does Mr Gordon Walker say we 
accused the Labour Party of “ceasing to 
support the war against aggression in 
Korea” ? We think the quality of their 
support has been affected by their domestic 
political preoccupations ; but we have never 
thought they intended to withdraw it 
altogether. As the naval officer said of the 
War Office, “ In their own queer way, they 
are on our side.”—Eprror.] 


Suspect Soviet Statistics 


Sir,—While what you say of the crudity 
and exaggeration of Communist statistics 
is undoubtedly right, I cannot insist too 
much that it gives no ground for com- 
placency. Deflate them how we will, 
these statistics continue to show a rate 
of growth of industrial production per- 
manently and considerably greater than 
that ever achieved by any “ capitalist” 
country. I have yet to read an expert, 
however sceptical or politically hostile, 
who proves the contrary. 

The study of the Soviet economy—if 
not of other Communist economies—has 
gone by now a very long way. We may 
regard the above finding as incontro- 
vertible, securely based on painstaking 
and dispassionate research. It is a great 
pity that the primary source-book, 
Soviet Economic Growth (ed. A. Berg- 
son, Row-Peterson, Illinois, 1953), has 
found no mention in your columns. I 
do not hesitate to say that it is the most 
important work -on economics since 
Keynes’ General Theory: not, I hasten 
to add, for any originality or profundity 
of thought, but simply because it pre- 
sents facts that must surely, as their 
consequences are absorbed, bring about 
as great a revolution in our economic 
attitudes as ever did Lord Keynes. 

I am not the coryphzus of this revo- 
lution, and am quite in the dark as to 
the form it will take. But the conse- 
quences for home and foreign "politics 
are easier to adumbrate: how, for 
instance, will Frenchmen vote in 1970, 
if no one denies that Bulgarians are 
better off than they? “Economic 
intelligence on these matters,” you say, 
“such as it is, seems to clash with 
political judgment.” The economic 
intelligence is clear enough, but I 
wonder what you can possibly mean by 


-“ political judgment.” On what evidence 
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is it based ? Or is perhaps politics an 
@ priori science and our wishes the 
fathers of its judgments ?—Yours faith. 
fully, P. J. D. Wiizs 
New College, Oxford 

{It is a reasonable political judgmen: thar 
serious social and economic difficulties have 
revealed themselves in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe since Stalin’s death; 
but the evidence is not of the kind that 
the economist’ would call reliable inte}lj- 
gence. Indeed, it conflicts at many points 
with the economic statistics and plans that 
are published.—Ep1Tor.} 


Broadcasting Finance 


Sir,—In. your comment last week you 
were surely being something less than 
ingenious. You wrote “If it [the BRC] 
is really so unable to balance expendi- 
ture against present income... there is 
still no reason to take a tragic view of 
the Corporation’s . finances.” And you 
go on to point out “ there would be little 
difficulty in raising the licence fee.” 
While certainly it is true that at present 
prices there is only one bargain better 
than a sound licence (and that is a TV 
licence) it is scarcely fair to neglect the 
fact that licence fees are controlled by 
the Government. The BBC is perhaps 
understandably doubtful of the upshot 
of any plea to the present Government 
to increase licence fees. Such a plea is 
much more likely to be taken as an 
argument for commercialising. So too, 
when commercial TV is established, the 
fact that it must cater first, last, and all 
the time for the largest common 
denominator of public taste wil? be taken 
as a reason for further Exchequer “raid- 
ing of the licence fees of an institution 
failing “to give the public what it 
wants.”—Yours faithfully, 

ANTONY FLEW 
University of Aberdeen 


Firm Hand in Pakistan 


Sir,—I would add to your terse com- 
ment on Mr Fazuri’s letter in your issue 
for August 29th that he lacks a sense of 
proportion. 

The Qadianis, whom Mr Fazuri 
describes as “a dangerous group... 
who conspire to establish a state within 
the state” number no more than half a 
million. Their main sin im the eyes 
of religious groups in Pakistan is that 
they believe in Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
as a Prophet after Muhammad. Surely 
the Qadianis can be allowed to enjoy 
this belief in peace, and need not be 
“crushed by confiscating their pro- 
perties, etc., and indiscriminate arrests 
and detentions,” a course which Mr 
Fazuri abhors but which, ironically 
enough, his movement (the Jamaat-e- 
Islami) has persistently advocated 
against the Qadianis. 

Pakistan is on the threshold of an era 
of progress and development. It would 
be a great pity if she were deflected from 
her path and the energy of her people 
wasted by religious leaders whipping up 
religious hysteria amongst the unedu- 
cated masses.—Yours faithfully, 

Musa E. Mazzawi 
Wembley, Middlesex 
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In Defence of Monopoly 


THE BBC FROM WITHIN. 
By Lord Simon of Wythenshawe. 
Gollancz. 360 pages. 16s. 


" all the controversy about the 
Government’s intention of ending the 
BBC’s monopoly in broadcasting and 
introducing commercial television, the 
arguments used by both opponents and 
supporters of the scheme have been 
curiously lacking in substance. The 
debates have turned on generalities about 
taste and monoply, freedom and popular 
culture. 

The reason for this degree of abstrac- 
tion may well have been the lack of any 
general handbook giving the facts and 
figures about British broadcasting and 
the systems in other countries. Few 
people could wade through the monu- 
mental report of the Beveridge com- 
mittee on the BBC or afford time to sort 
out its massive. evidence. Today, how- 
ever, there is no reason for either side 
to be so lacking in factual arguments. 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, who for 
five years was chairman of the BBC, has 
produced a very clear and thorough 
guidebook both to the British system of 
broadcasting and to the methods em- 
ployed in the United States and the 
Commonwealth. Particularly in those 
sections dealing with the actual adminis- 
tration of the BBC, he gives the reader 
information that is probably not avail- 
able anywhere else. 

Although it is written in the terse style 
of a handbook, Lord Simon’s study does 
not only provide facts. It pleads a case 
as well. The author is a convinced 
advocate of a continuance of the BBC 
monopoly, and the basis of. his conviction 
is that, since broadcasting is one of the 
great forces transforming the modern 
mass electorate into a responsible demo- 
cratic community, it cannot be left to the 
exploitation of mass taste at a low level 
which, he believes, is the inevitable 
result of commercial broadcasting. 

This attitude had no 4 priori basis in 
Lord Simon’s mind. Those who knew 
him in his early days as chairman will 
recall how resolutely he preserved his 
critical sense and how often he troubled 
zealous BBC officials by his “open 
mind” on the question of commercial 
radio. His conversion to the BBC 
monopoly has sprung in the first place 
from his intimate knowledge of the BBC. 
In spite of his continued criticism of 
what seems to him its over-centralised 
administration, the excessive power of 
its Directors-General and a certain 
tmidity and complacency in its general 
tone, he has come to believe that it amply 
fulfils its function of enlightening, 
educating and entertaining. 


But a more decisive influence was 
undoubtedly his study of American 
methods. It was his visit paid to the 
United States in 1948 that finally settled 
his convictions. His impression of the 
American system was of an immensely 
expensive and offen wasteful business, 
giving to an overwhelming extent 
nothing but cheap entertainment. 
Timidity in comment was another bane ; 
he quotes the American radio critic John 
Crosby: “Virtually everything from 
pregnancy to freedom of religion is con- 
sidered a controversial subject, leaving 
almost nothing except homicide as a fit 
subject to enter our homes.” Worst of 
all, the violence of the programmes 
designed for children left Lord Simon 
appalled and convinced that, under any 
system whatsoever, television should be 
banned between 6 and 7.30 when 
harassed mothers are coaxing obstreper- 
ous children to bed. 

Lord Simon defends the BBC 
monopoly on the ground that the safe- 
guards represented by an alert press— 
to which the BBC is always “ news "— 
the Governors, the advisory councils, 
external pressure groups "and, in the last 
resort, Parliament are ample to ensure 
that no regimentation of opinion occurs. 
He describes in detail the efforts made 
within the BBC to ensure that all types 
of opinion are heard. Lord Simon 
recognises that complete monopoly as in 
Britain or complete commercialisation as 
in the United States are not exhaustive 
alternatives. In a valuable chapter, he 
describes the little-known mixed systems 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. But in each case, he 
argues that commercial broadcasting 
draws audiences away to light entertain- 
ment and leaves the public systems with 
no means of educating the people as a 
whole to wider and more serious tastes. 

Lord Simon seems to consider that 
competition between public corporations 
would be the least dangerous method of 
breaking the monoply, and the least 
likely to debase public standards. But 
on commercial broadcasting, his verdict 
is emphatic. Instead of acting as a 
creative force in democratic society, he 
thinks it is one more instrument of 
inertia and passivity. 


Criteria of Loyalty 


THE FEDERAL LOYALTY SECURITY 
PROGRAM. : 

By Eleanor Bontecou, 

Cornell University Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 377 pages. 32s. 6d. 


S O much has been written hysterically 
about America’s anti-Communist 
hysteria that no book could be more wel- 
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come than this scholarly, sensible and 
well-written study of the United States 
Government’s attempts to protect itself 
from betrayal from within the ranks of 
its own servants. Miss Bontecou, a 
member of the New York Bar, explains 
the successive attempts to define the 
danger, and shows how procedures were 
tightened under public pressure as 
the cold war developed. In 1951, 
“reasonable grounds for belief” in 
the disloyalty of a civil servant were 
replaced by “a reasonable doubt as 
to” his loyalty as grounds for his 
dismissal. 

But the question that must haunt a 
conscientious member of a loyalty board 
is what constitutes a reasonable doubt. 
Is the only loyal man he who has never 
joined an organisation that now, or at 
any time hereafter, may be named as 
subversive by the Attorney General ? [If 
a man joined the Washington Bookshop 
to get a discount, the International 
Workers’ Order to get a pension, the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade in the nine- 
teen-thirties because he thought Fascist 
victories in Spain bad for the United 
States, or the American Council on 
Soviet Relations in the nineteen-forties 
because he thought Russian victories 
good for it, is his loyalty necessarily 
suspect ? Perhaps he was part of the 
Communist infiltration that undoubtedly 
captured these organisations; perhaps 
he was not. Evidence supplied by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is raw 
and unassessed; the witness is often 
anonymous, the board has no subpoena 
power, there is no opportunity of expos- 
ing malice and misconception. Miss 
Bontecou found little evidence of 
deliberate witch-hunting : most of the 
fumbling and occasional inhumanity in 
the operation of the loyalty boards stem 
from the sheer impossibility of finding a 
single piece of litmus paper with which 
to test a man’s whole life for loyal inten- 
tions. It is hardly surprising that, when 
given the chance, many boards shift 
gratefully from the dilemmas of loyalty 
to the wider, yet less perplexing ground 
of security as a reason for their doubts, 
and since this book was written, the new 
Administration has concentrated atten- 
tion on security as offering more 
“ objective” standards. Although this 
change has made Miss Bontecou’s 
account out of date in a few details 
the basic problems remain. Habitual 
drunkards, drug addicts and sexual per- 
verts are obviously security risks ; when 
it comes to deciding whether a man has 
“associated over a period of years” 
with Communists the, new boards will 
again be on shifting ground. 

‘In her last chapter, Miss Bontecou 
examines the British way of dealing with 
a similar problem. The American civil 
servant whose loyalty is in question has 
many more safeguards of a quasi-legal 
kind than his British counterpart. But 
on the other hand, in the United States 
neither private vigilantism nor the 
government seems prepared to treat a 
favourable verdict as final, and the 
happy solution has never been found of 
setting suspect defence officials to the 
guarding of ancient monuments. 
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Disintegration of Europe 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-45. Series D. 
Volume V. 


HMSO. 977 pages. 25s. 


“(HE publication of this volume 
of the “Documents on German 
Foreign Policy” rounds off the picture 
of international politics as seen from the 
Wilhelmstrasse between the autumn of 
1937 (when Mussolini. visited - Berlin) 
and the occupation of Prague in March, 
1939. Despite the thickness of the 
volumes (containing more than 3,500 
documents in all) and the assiduousness 
of the editors, it is not a complete pic- 
ture. Thus, the important part played 
by Nazi Party agencies abroad is only 
occasionally reflected in the more con- 
ventional archives of the German 
Foreign Office. Hitler alone saw the 
full pattern of German policy, and he 
was not given to confidences. 
Nevertheless, this tripartite enterprise, 
with its combination of British, Ameri- 
can. and French editors; has already 
more than justified itself by the wealth 
of information it has brought to light on 
the foreign policy.of Germany and of 
the other European States. It is to be 
hoped that the three governments will 
carry through this -major historical pro- 
ject to its full conclusion and that some 
of the earlier series dealing with the 
period before Hitler will soon appear. 
At first sight the present volume 
serves to fill in the gaps left in docu- 
menting the major events of the 
Anchluss, the disruption of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Spanish Civil War in 
the preceding volumes. This is a mis- 
leading impression. The three principal 
chapters all contain material of great 
interest in its own right. The first 
follows the course of German-Polish 
relations in the eighteen months before 
Prague and serves as a prelude to the 
dispute that finally led to war. The 
secona is concerned with the relations 
of Germany and the states that lay 
within its field of power to the south- 
east—Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. It illustrates not only the 
effectiveness of the pressure Germany 
exercised upon their governments, but 
the uneasy manceuvres of each of them 
tO preserve some remnant of inde- 
pendence while standing well with the 
new masters of Central Europe and also 
their sly attempts to exploit German 
patronage to their own advantage. In 
the third chapter the same story is 
repeated in the case of the Baltic states. 
The theme throughout is the use by 
Germany of its combined political and 
economic strength to exploit the fears 
and weaknesses of the smaller powers 
in face of the failure of the Western 
powers to come to the aid of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. It is a study in 
the disintegration of Europe skilfully 
exploited by the menacing technique of 
the blackmailer ; a telling illustration of 
the consequences of that mixture. of 
blindness, shallow optimism and fear 
which the statesmen of the day dignified 
with the name of appeasement. 


June to August 1939 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1919-1939, Third Series, Vol. VI. 
HMSO. 882 pages. 52s. 6d. 


HE latest volume of the Foreign” 


Office Documents covers the period 
from June 8th to August 14, 1939. Its 
pages are devoted for the most part 
to the Anglo-French negotiations with 
Russia. These are fully dealt with for 
the first time, at least in their tactical 
and diplomatic aspects, up to the open- 
ing of the military discussions. 


The acceptance by Great Britain and 
France of the Russian demand for 
military conversations, before a political 
agreement had been reached, was the 
last of the many concessions to the 
Soviet Government that marked this 
phase of the negotiations. © “His 
Majesty’s Government,” wrote the 
Foreign Office on July 27, 1939, sum- 
ming up what the volume has to say on 
this subject, 

have given way to the Soviet Govern- 
ment as regards (1) covering the case 
of the Baltic States, (2) not specifically 
covering the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land (3) providing . . . for the case of 
indjrect aggression, (4) binding the 
signatories not to conclude a separate 
armistice of peace, (5) including the 
definition of indirect aggression within 
the agreement itself. The Soviet Govern- 
ment on their part have made no con- 
cessions of substance. 

On the question why the Western 
powers were in this weak position, it 
was not to be expected that the volume 
would add an}fhing new at this stage 
of our knowledge and reflection. But 
it is confirmed in these pages that the 
British Government was at least aware 
of its weakness and of the reasons for it. 
And it is some comfort that, despite this 
fact, it was never tempted to depart 
from what, after the German occupa- 
tion of Prague, had become its only 
course—in terms of eventual security 
no less than of immediate self-respect. 
“The Russians,” wrote Mr. Strang from 
Moscow, “have .. at least two alterna- 
tive policies, namely the policy of isola- 
tion and the policy of accommodation 
with Germany.” Great Britain had no 
alternative but to oppose further German 
aggression, with Russia’s help if possible, 
without it if necessary ; and no one any 
longer looked for any other way out. 


The issue of peace or war thus lay 
with Germany, and another main topic 
of the volume is the increasing German 
menace to Poland, with the Danzig 
question at its centre. Other aspects of 
Anglo-German relations—the German 
denunciation of ‘the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement and, in appendices, the 
ineffectual activities of the Kordt 
brothers and of Mm. Dahlerus and 
ee also briefly dealt 
with. 


The third subject of the volume is the 


British negotiations with Turkey which 
continued throughout the period and 
which, like those with Russia, were’ part 
of the attempt to build up a common 
front against expected German attack. 
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Latin America 


COLOMBIA. 

By W. O. Galbraith. 

Royal Institute of International Afi... 
140 pages. 13s, 6d. 


CHILE. 

By Gilbert J. Butland. 

Royal Institute of International Af 
128 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HATHAM HOUSE deserves to be 

encouraged in its present under- 
taking of a series of short studies of 
Latin American countries. Although 
the prices of these books may secm 
somewhat out of proportion to their 
brevity, the latter itself should count as 
a virtue. It is sadly fashionable to treat 
all the twenty republics south of the Rio 


.Grande as a unit; the result, partic- 


larly in the United States, has been 4 
flow of ponderous volumes, each 
which tries to deal with the whole conii- 
nent and fails to do justice to its pari 


The present séries, while seeking to |! 
this void, has set itself a modest aim 
Mr Galbraith’s study of Colombia 1s 
typical in this respect. He has con- 
trived to pack into his pages the essential 
outlines of Colombia’s economy, geo- 
graphy, vital statistics and administr.- 
tion, and has done this difficult job well. 
Facts and figures are skilfully deployed 
to bring out such points as the early 
and remarkable development of airlines 
in this geographically “fragmented 
country, and the interesting experimen! 
in co-operation between government 
and foreign capital in the oil fields. Mr 
Galbraith’s historical and political sec- 
tions will provide the reader with 2 
convincing explanation of this year’s 
dramatic political events, although the) 
were written before General Rojas 
Pinilla overthrew President Gomez. Bu! 
the heart of the book is the all too brie! 
chapter in which the Colombian, with 
his quick mind, his personal loyalties. 
his felicitous language and what he him 
self calls his “indigenous malice,” 1s 
brought to life with sympathy and 
understanding. 


Dr Butland’s book on Chile was firs! 
published in 1951. This revised edition 
is able to take account of the abrup! 
political change involved in General 
Ibanez’s recovery of the presidency in 
the 19§2 elections. But, although a sec- 
tion is devoted to relations with Argen- 
tina, the reader is given no inkling ©! 
the new president’s past or present re!s 
tionship to General Perén. Indecd, 
throughout the historical and politic! 
sections of the book—in which, admi'- 
tedly, much useful information is ver\ 
concisely presented—there is a marked 
lack of analysis and explanation. |: 
Butland takes us briskly through all th« 
fantastications of Chile’s geography and 
the problems of its economy, providing 
copious statistics and some very neces- 
sary maps. Nevertheless his competent 
but dry (and’ sometimes ungracefully 
written) study contains little to stimulaic 
the interest of the general reader or tv 


touch the imagination of the student. 
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On the mid-day 
, _ train to Paris 


She is cutting up a salad for the children’s lunch—but in her 
(thoughts she is leaving Victoria en route for Paris and the 
autumn collections. As a matter of fact, there is a connect- 
ion; her table is surfaced with WareRITE Plastics—the material 
used by British Railways in standard compartments, toilets, 
dining and sleeping cars. For making brighter living and 
lighter work in home, factory,-office and school there is no- 
thing to touch WARERITE. It is widely fitted to new furniture 
and can be used to resurface old furniture to make brighter 
homes everywhere. The growing popularity of WARERITE is 
just one of the many successes of the Bakelite organisation, 
whose pioneering efforts have been mainly responsible for 
making plastics a part of daily life. 


Please write for booklet describing BAKELITE products. 
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“T think I'd like a White Horse 
better than anything” 











cod MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 


18/3, $-Botties 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London, 


Dropping the Plumber 


Washington, DC 


HE resignation of Mr Durkin, the Secretary of Labour, 

marks the frustration of President Eisenhower’s original 
attempt to steer a middle course in his conduct of domestic, 
and particularly labour, affairs. Mr Durkin was unique in 
a Cabinet which was once described as consisting of “ nine 
millionaires and a plumber.” The president of the plumbers’ 
and steamfitters’ union of the American Federation of 
Labour, Mr Durkin is a Democrat who voted for Mr 
Stevenson last November. His selection, which Senator 
Taft called “incredible,” was taken as evidence of the 
President’s anxiety to wipe out the anti-labour reputation 
the Republicans had acquired, and build a trade union 
following for his Administration. Mr Durkin is not one of 
the most influential trade union leaders, and his appoint- 
ment did not commit even the AFL to co-operate with the 
Republicans. But now that he is gone, the President may 
find it increasingly difficult to resist the conservative pres- 
sures in his own Cabinet which made it impossible for Mr 
Durkin to remain. 

In his election campaign Mr Eisenhower promised to 
recommend amendments to the Taft-Hartley Labour 
Relations Act which would remove some of its injustices. 
Mr Durkin, once he had become Secretary of Labour, 
worked out, in consultation with White House advisers, 
members of Congress, and other members of the Cabinet, a 
series of nineteen amendments to the Act. It was Mr 
Durkin’s understanding, though this is denied, that the 
President agreed to this programme, and had planned to 
send a message to Congress on July 31st recommending the 
alterations. But on that day Senator Taft died. On the 
same day there leaked out in some newspapers an outline of 
the proposed amendments. These articles made much of 
the fact that many “concessions” to the AFL would be 
recommended. 

The death of Senator Taft threw the machinery of the 
White House out of gear for some hours and the work of 
completing the message to Congress was delayed. Mean- 
while, the publication of the newspaper articles raised an 
alarm among conservative Republicans in Congress, who 
began to protest to the White House. Mr Nixon, the Vice- 
President, argued forcibly that it would be “political 
suicide ” for the President to “ appease ” labour. As a result, 
the message was held up. 

A major conflict then developed in the Cabinet, while 
President Eisenhower was on holiday in Colorado. The 
conservatives, led by Mr Nixon and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr Weeks, a Boston financier, threw their weight 


against the proposed concessions to labour. When it became 
apparent to Mr Durkin that they had won over the President 
to their point of view and that there would be no new 
Republican labour policy for him to lay before the trade 
union conventions which meet this month and next, he 
resigned and returned to his union post. 

This victory of the Republican right wing was a windfall 
for the Democrats as they gathered in Chicago to regroup 
their own badly divided forces and pick the ground on which 
to fight next year’s congressional elections. Had the Presi- 
dent supported Mr Durkin and submitted his labour 
programme to Congress at this time, much of that ground 
would have been cut from under the Democrats, and the 
AFL, whether its leaders liked the idea or not, would have 
been forced to voice its approval of the President’s 
“ progressive” labour policies. Mr Durkin’s departure 
greatly weakens, if it does not end, any hope of associating 
the AFL with the Administration. 


* 


In fact, the labour programme worked out by Mr Durkin 
and the White House, which caused such alarm in the 
right wing of the Republican party, was not the surrender 
to the trade unions which the frightened conservatives 
imagined. Many of the changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
suggested in the “lost message” of July 31st had been 
approved by the late Senator Taft. Nevertheless, they 
would have been welcome to the labour movement, and 
particularly so to the AFL. For example, they would have 
liberalised the Act’s restrictions on “ secondary picketing,” 
which are keenly felt by the building trades unions of the 
AFL. 

One proposal which particularly alarmed the conserva- 
tives involved the strange section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which provides that when a state labour law and the federal 
labour law conflict, the more stringent of the two shall pre- 
vail. In other words, the federal labour law is supreme in 
cases involving interstate commerce, unless the state law 
covering the same subject is more repressive. Mr Durkin 
would have made the federal law superior in all cases. If 
this were done, at least thirteen statés would no longer be 
able to forbid the union shop, which the Taft-Hartley Act 
permits. Under a union shop contract, workers need not 
be members of a trade union to secure a job, but they must 
join within a specified time. 

The conservative forces which have prevented the Presi- 
dent from sponsoring changes in the Taft-Hartley Act just 
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now may also succeed in stiffening its enforcement. On 
the National Labour Relations Board, the five-man agency 
which administers the Taft-Hartley Act, there are at present 
two members appointed by Mr Truman, two appointed by 
President Eisenhower, and one vacancy. There have been 
indications that the two members put on the board by 
President Eisenhower will try to tighten up their inter- 
pretation of the Taft-Hartley Act in a manner not to the 
liking of the trade unions, who appear before the board as 
litigants. But it will be the man chosen to fill the remaining 
vacancy on the board who will break the existing tie, and 
determine the board’s attitude on the administration of the 
law. 

This fifth seat on the National Labour Relations Board 
has remained empty because Mr Durkin objected officially 
o the man President Eisenhower had intended to nominate. 
He is Mr Lawrence Gooding, a member of the labour 
relations board of the State of Wisconsin. Mr Gooding is 
sponsored by Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Mr Durkin 
protested against the nomination because the trade unions 
in Wisconsin, both those affiliated to the AFL and to the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, had bitterly assailed 
Mr Gooding as a man hostile to organised labour. 

The President did not attempt to nominate Mr Gooding 
over the official opposition of the Secretary of Labour. 
But no other candidate was proposed, and pressure had 
been put on Mr Durkin to change his mind. Only the 
day before Mr Durkin resigned, he was approached by the 
Postmaster General, Mr Summerfield, who handles political 
matters for the Cabinet, and asked to withdraw his objec- 
tion. Mr Durkin refused. But with his departure from 
the Cabinet, there remains no obstacle to the nomination 
of Mr Gooding to the strategic vacancy on the labour 
board, except, perhaps, the need to demonstrate that no 
anti-labour shift, such as the Democrats allege, has in fact 
taken place in the Administration. 


California Without Warren 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Y declaring that he will not seek a fourth term in 1954, 
California’s Governor, Mr Earl Warren, has opened 
the way for political realignments in the state which promise 
to have national repercussions. Of most immediate interest 
is the question whether the subdued but real rivalry between 
the personal followers of Mr Nixon, who was one of the 
two Senators from California before .he became Vice- 
President of the United States, and the official leaders of 
the Republican party in the state, Governor Warren and 
Senator Knowland, will erupt to a point where California’s 
Democrats can make capital out of it. In view of the 
struggle for power now developing in California, Mr 
Warren’s temperate announcement that “ periodic change 
. . Sharpens the interest of our people in the election pro- 
cess” and “ kindles new ambitions ” seems a masterpiece of 
understatement. 

At stake is the continuance of a very nearly model state 
administration run on bipartisan lines and_ reasonably 
adapted to Californa’s phenomenal postwar growth of popu- 
lation—there are now 12 million inhabitants. The 
Governor’s programme for better schools, roads and welfare 
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services has set a pattern, for moderately progressive and 
solvent government, in spite of legislative setbacks. It j:.. 
been possible for Mr Warren, a Republican in a state whee 
the Democrats theoretically have a majority, to develop 1 his 
programme because his bipartisan, technical approach ic 
government has attracted the steady support of many of the 
state’s Democratic and independent voters. The weaknes; 
and disunity of the local Democratic organisation has a):o 
favoured the Warren administration. 

But California’s Republicans are nearly as disunited. No: 
only are there the insurgent followers of Mr Nixon in 
Southerri California, but also the Warren-hating, isolations: 
supporters of the Lieutenant Governor, Mr Goodwin 
Knight, who include leading lights of the California Medica! 
Association and important oil interests. Then, too, there \: 
a more independent and predominantly internationalist 
wing of the party, typified by such commanding figures a: 
Mr Roger Lapham, a former mayor of San Francisco and 
head of the Economic Co-operation Administration’s mission 
to Greece, and Mr George Cameron, publisher of the 
influential San Francisco Chronicle. As the heir-apparent 
to the party leadership of Governor Warren, Senator Know- 
land must now try to weld these diverse elements together. 
He can hardly succeed without the help of Mr Nixon's 
politically aggressive and well-financed followers. This 
group of young men has introduced into state politics a new 
brand of public relations professionalism which, it i: 
boasted, has never lost an election. 

To enlist their co-operation, Mr Knowland will have to 
make concessions, particularly in the touchy matter of 
patronage. Up to now all of the Republicans from Cali- 
fornia who have been given positions in the Eisenhower 
Administration have been hand-picked by Mr Knowland. 
with the help of Senator Thomas Kuchel, the able former 
State Controller, who was appointed by Mr Warren to fil! 
Mr Nixon’s vacant Senate seat. This has naturally 
strengthened Senator Knowland’s hand, both in Washington 
and in California itself, but it has also deepened the split 
between north and south in the state—Mr Knowland comes 
from near San Francisco and Mr Nixon from near Los 
Angeles—which was so evident at the Republican Nationa! 
Convention in 1952. Then Mr Nixon’s open preference for 
General Eisenhower undermined the California delegation s 
pledged support of Mr Warren for the Republican presi- 
dential candidacy. It is now assumed that one of Mi 
Warren’s motives in announcing his withdrawal from nex! 
year’s gubernatorial race at this early stage is to give Senator 
Knowland an opportunity of mending this breach while h« 
is at home during the present congressional recess. Mr 
Knowland will presumably attempt to regroup the Republi- 
can forces and unite them behind a strong’ candidate in 


order to meet the expected Democratic bid for control of th 
state. 


* 


Thus in California as in the United States Senate, Mr 
Knowland seems fated to play a crucial role as the successor 
to a powerful and seasoned political personality. And just 
as Republicans in Washington look upon his sudden eleva- 
tien to be Senate majority leader in Mr Taft’s place with 
mixed feelings and expectations, so the followers of 
Governor Warren are concerned about the quality of the 
leadership which Mr Knowland will offer the state. This 
concern comes from the realisstion chet Mr Warren's unique 
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influence is the result’of a generous and far-sighted political 
philosophy and a warm and amiable personality. Funda- 
mentally a conservative, he has moved with the times to 
lead a moderate, cautious progressivism in the party, and 
has gained im the process a large personal following. Mr 
Warren is a good listener and when in doubt he secks expert 
ijvice. Mr Knowland, on the other hand, makes a point of 
being aloof. He rarely asks advice and rarely listens to 
one. He too is a conservative, a man of good will, 
iedicated to what he believes best for the country, and 
re are no doubts about his integrity. But there are 
doubts about his judgment, and of_his ability to unbend 
suthciently on his home territory to heed the advice he will 
-d if he is to hold together the factions in his party. 
[In particular, Mr Knowland’s consuming preoccupation 
ith American policy in the Far East and his pretensions 
) speak for all of California on this issue, without reference 
to local opinion, have worried his party associates and 
lienated many independent voters. It is significant that 
this has been an issue between him and Governor Warren, 
who has made a point of acquainting himself with the basic 
complexities im postwar Asia. Mr Warren has never 
endorsed any of Mr Knowland’s extreme positions, ranging 
trom a demand for impeachment of Mr Acheson in 1949 
to his recent declaration that the United States should with- 
draw from the United Nations if it admits Red China. By 
contrast, Mr Warren has warned Americans that they would 
be involved in a war between Chinese Nationalists and 
Communists, and he has repeatedly expressed his belief 
in collective security through the United Nations. Mr 
Warren’s bipartisanship and firm internationalist position 
have helped to win him the continued support of such 
important independent papers as those of the McClatchey 
chain in California, which have attacked Mr Knowland’s 
views on these subjects and can hardly be expected to stop 
doing so now. 


* 


Senator Knowland’s fundamentalist attitude on Asian 
affairs, his easy simplifications, his demand for Japanese 
rearmament and his encouragement for the ambitions of 
Dr Syngman Rhee and General Chiang Kai-shek 
undoubtedly won him considerable support when his stand 
seemed to constitute an attack on the Truman-Acheson 
regime. But there are signs that his adamant position may 
become embarrassing to the Eisenhower Administration 
and to California as well. This is indicated by a recent 
despatch from Washington outlining a plan to “fill the 
legislative gap left by the death of Senator Robert A. Taft.” 
The plan, evolved under the guidance of the Vice-President, 
Mr Nixon, is to call on such Eisenhower supporters as 
Senators Ives of New York, Duff of Pennsylvania, and 
Smith of New Jersey to act as Administration “ spokesmen ” 
on labour, military and foreign affairs respectively. Other 
such spokesmen in special fields will be designated, accord- 
ing to Mr Nixon, He stresses that the plan is not aimed 
at undermining the influence of Senator Knowland as Senate 
majority leader, but Californians cannot help reading 
between the lines of this news. 

They realise that the Vice-President’s talents as a “ fixer ” 
and behind-the-scenes strategist are-being used to improve 
the chances of the President’s legislative programme. But 
they realise, too, that Mr Nixon’s role in this plan places 
him in an extremely delicate relationship with Mr Know- 
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land and one which seems likely to accentuate the rivalry 
between these two men, both of whom are thought to have 
aspirations to the Presidency. It gives Mr Nixon an 
influence which Mr Knowland cannot ignore if he is’ to 
consolidate Republican forces in California. It may also, 
however, make Mr Knowland understand that the succes- 
sion to power, both in Washingtorf and in California, will be 
determined by ability to shift successfully from chronic 
Opposition to responsible leadership. 


American Notes 





Stevenson on Trial 


R STEVENSON seems to have passed, with flying 
Mise the first test of whether he is to exercise 
effective leadership of the Democratic party. His report 
from the world, which was broadcast and televised from 
the Chicago Opera House, was a thoughtful and moving 
plea for the United States never to shut the door to the 
conference room, to seize ‘the present opportunity for a 
new approach to disarmament, and to avoid the appearance 
of inflexibility and surrender to McCarthyism which 
disturbs its friends. Mr Stevenson is most at home at such 
a lofty level, but it is a trifle rarified for the practical 
politicians. However, many of the bosses who came to 
Chicago to bury Stevenson seem to have stayed behind to 
praise him. 

This is only a preliminary canter. Loyalty to a defeated 
leader is the exception, not the rule, in American politics. 
If Mr Stevenson wishes to be the candidate, rather than 
merely the conscience, of his party, he has a long, hard 
road ahead. At the moment there are no serious competi- 
tors in sight, bur Mr Stevenson must solve the problem 
of how to remain in the limelight without benefit of any 
elected office. “It is suggested that he’ may spend some 
months travelling around the United States, becoming 
acquainted with the local Democratic organisations. If he 
does, there will not be much doubt that he is willing to 
run again. 

For the party, however, there are more immediate pro- 
blems. The deficit from the last campaign is not yet cleared 
though, at $100 a plate, the Chicago banquet raised enough 
to reduce it from $250,000 to $150,000. The South remains 
in a state of sullen rebellion. Of eleven southern Governors, 
only four: appeared at Chicago, and of its twenty-two 
Senators, only seven, though these were the brightest and 
the best. It is an evidence of the inexperience of Mr 
Mitchele, Mr Stevenson’s campaign manager, against whose 
chairmanship of the National Committee there are many 
grumblings, that he would have liked to drag into the open 
the “loyalty pledge ” exacted from the South at the last 
convention, which still causes so much resentment. Here 
the wiser counsels of Mr Rayburn, the party’s leader in the 
House, prevailed: the whole question was postponed, if not 
buried, by referring it to committee. The convention in 
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new may also succeed in stiffening its enforcement. On 
the National Labour Relations Board, the five-man agency 
which administers the Taft-Hartley Act, there are at present 
two members appointed by Mr Truman, two appointed by 
President Eisenhower, and one vacancy. There have been 
indications that the two members put on the board by 
President Eisenhower will try to tighten up their inter- 
pretation of the Taft-Hartley Act in a manner not to the 
liking of the trade unions, who appear before the board as 
litigants. But it will be the man chosen to fill the remaining 
vacancy on the board who will break the existing tie, and 
determine the board’s attitude on the administration of the 
law. 

This fifth seat on the National Labour Relations Board 
has remained empty because Mr Durkin objected officially 
te the man President Eisenhower had intended to nominate. 
He is Mr Lawrence Gooding, a member of the labour 
relations board of the State of Wisconsin. Mr Gooding is 
sponsored by Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Mr Durkin 
protested against the nomination because the trade unions 
in Wisconsin, both those affiliated to the AFL and to the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, had bitterly assailed 
Mr Gooding as a man hostile to organised labour. 

The President did not attempt to nominate Mr Gooding 
over the official opposition of the Secretary of Labour. 
But no other candidate was proposed, and pressure had 
been put on Mr Durkin to change his mind. Only the 
day before Mr Durkin resigned, he was approached by the 
Postmaster General, Mr Summerfield, who handles political 
matters for the Cabinet, and asked to withdraw his objec- 
tion. Mr Durkin refused. But with his departure from 
the Cabinet, there remains no obstacle to the nomination 
of Mr Gooding to the strategic vacancy on the labour 
board, except, perhaps, the need to demonstrate that no 
anti-labour shift, such as the Democrats allege, has in fact 
taken place in the Administration. 


California Without Warren 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Y declaring that he will not seek a fourth term in 1954, 
California’s Governor, Mr Earl Warren, has opened 
the way for political realignments in the state which promise 
to have national repercussions. Of most immediate interest 
is the question whether the subdued but real rivalry between 
the personal followers of Mr Nixon, who was one of the 
two Senators from California before he became Vice- 
President of the United States, and the official leaders of 
the Republican party in the state, Governor Warren and 
Senator Knowland, will erupt to a point where California’s 
Democrats can make capital out of it. In view of the 
struggle for power now developing in California, Mr 
Warren’s temperate announcement that “ periodic change 
. . Sharpens the interest of our pegple in the election pro- 
cess” and “ kindles new ambitions ” seems a masterpiece of 
understatement. 

At stake is the continuance of a very nearly model state 
administration run on bipartisan lines and reasonably 
adapted to Californa’s phenomenal postwar growth of popu- 
lation—there are now 12 million inhabitants. The 
Governor’s programme for better schools, roads and welfare 
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services has .set a pattern, for moderately progressive and 


solvent government, in spite of legislative setbacks. It hs 
been possible for Mr Warren, a Republican in a state where 
the Democrats theoretically have a majority, to develop this 
programme because his bipartisan, technical approach o 
government has attracted the steady support of many of the 
state’s Democratic and independent voters. The ekness ss 
and disunity of the local Democratic organisation has a):o 
favoured the Warren administration. 

But California’s Republicans are nearly as disunited. No 
only are there the insurgent followers of Mr Nixon in 
Southerri California, but also the Warren-hating, isolationis: 
supporters of the Lieutenant Governor, Mr Goodwin 
Knight, who include leading lights of the California Medica! 
Association and important oil interests. Then, too, there is 
a more independent and predominantly internationalis 
wing of the party, typified by such commanding figures a; 
Mr Roger Lapham, a former mayor of San Francisco and 
head of the Economic Co-operation Administration’s missivn 
to Greece, and Mr George Cameron, publisher of the 
influential San Francisco Chromcle.. As the heir-apparen: 
to the party leadership of Governor Warren, Senator Know- 
land must now try to weld these diverse elements together. 
He can hardly succeed without the help of Mr Nixon's 
politically aggressive and well-financed followers. This 
group of young men has introduced into state politics a new 
brand of public relations professionalism which, it is 
boasted, has never lost an election. 

To enlist their co-operation, Mr Knowland will have to 
make concessions, particularly in the touchy matter of 
patronage. Up to now all of the Republicans from Cali- 
fornia who have been given positions in the Eisenhower 
Administration have been hand-picked by Mr Knowland. 
with the help of Senator Thomas Kuchel, the able former 
State Controller, who was appointed by Mr Warren to fil! 
Mr Nixon’s vacant Senate seat. This has naturally 
strengthened Senator Knowland’s hand, both in Washington 
and in California itself, but it has also deepened the sp)it 
between north and south in the state—-Mr Knowland comes 
from near San Francisco and Mr Nixon from near Los 
Angeles—which was so evident at the Republican Nationa! 
Convention in 1952. Then Mr Nixon’s open preference for 
General Eisenhower undermined the California delegation : 
pledged support of Mr Warren for the Republican presi- 
dential candidacy. It is now assumed that one of Mr 
Warren’s motives in announcing his withdrawal from nex‘ 
year’s gubernatorial race at this early stage is to give Senator 
Knowland an opportunity of mending this breach while he 
is at home during the present congressional recess. Mr 
Knowland will presumably attempt to regroup the Republi- 
can forces and unite them behind a strong candidate in 


order to meet the expected Democratic bid for control of th: 
state. 


« 


Thus in California as in the United States Senate, M: 
Knowland seems fated to play a crucial role as the successor 
to a powerful and seasoned political personality. And just 
as Republicans in Washington iook upon his sudden eleva- 
tion to be Senate majority leader in Mr Taft's place with 
mixed feelings and expectations, so the followers of 
Governor Warren are concerned about the quality of the 
leadership which Mr Knowland will offer the state. This 
concern comes from the realisation that Mr Warren’s unique 
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influence is the result’of a generous and far-sighted political 
philosophy and a warm and amiable personality. Funda- 
mentally a conservative, he has moved with the times to 
lead a moderate, cautious progressivism in the party, and 
has gained in the process a large personal following. Mr 
Warren is a good listener and when in doubt he seeks expert 
idvice. Mr Knowland, on the other hand, makes a point of 
veing aloof. He rarely asks advice and rarely listens to 
inyone. He too is a conservative, a man of good will, 
dedicated to what he believes best for the country, and 
there are no doubts about his integrity. But there ar: 
doubts about his judgment, and of_his ability to unbend 
sufficiently on his home territory to heed the advice he will 
need if he is to hold together the factions in his party. 

[In particular, Mr Knowland’s consuming preoccupation 
with American policy in the Far East and his pretensions 
to speak for all of California on this issue, without reference 

» local opinion, have worried his party associates and 
lienated many independent voters. It is significant that 
this has been-an issue between him and Governor Warren, 
who has made a point of acquainting himself with the basic 
complexities im postwar Asia. Mr Warren has never 
endorsed any of Mr Knowland’s extreme positions, ranging 
from a demand for impeachment of Mr Acheson in 1949 
to his recent declaration that the United States should with- 
draw from the United Nations if it admits Red China. By 
contrast, Mr Warren has warned Americans that they would 
be involved in a war between Chinese Nationalists and 
Communists, and he has repeatedly expressed his belief 
in collective security through the United Nations. Mr 
Warren’s bipartisanship and firm internationalist position 
have helped to win him the continued support of such 
important independent papers as those of the McClatchey 
chain in California, which have attacked Mr Knowland’s 
views on these subjects and can hardly be expected to stop 
doing so now. 


* 


Senator Knowland’s fundamentalist attitude on Asian 
affairs, his easy simplifications, his demand for Japanese 
rearmament and his encouragement for the ambitions of 
Dr Syngman Rhee and General Chiang Kai-shek 
undoubtedly won him considerable support when his stand 
seemed to constitute an attack on the Truman-Acheson 
regime, But there are signs that his adamant position may 
become embarrassing to the Eisenhower Administration 
and to California as well. This is indicated by a recent 
despatch from Washington outlining a plan to “ fill the 
legislative gap left by the death of Senator Robert A. Taft.” 
The plan, evolved under the guidance of the Vice-President, 
Mr Nixon, is to call on such Eisenhower supporters as 
Senators Ives of New York, Duff of Pennsylvania, and 
Smith of New Jersey to act as Administration “ spokesmen ” 
on labour, military and foreign affairs respectively. Other 
such spokesmen in special fields will be designated, accord- 
ing to Mr Nixon, He stresses that the plan is not aimed 
at undermining the influence of Senator Knowland as Senate 
majority leader, but Californians cannot help reading 
between the lines of this news. 

They realise that the Vice-President’s talents as a “ fixer ” 
and behind-the-scenes strategist are. being used to improve 
the chances of the President’s legislative programme. But 
they realise, too, that Mr Nixon’s role in this plan places 
him in an extremely delicate relationship with Mr Know- 
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land and one which seems likely to accentuate the rivalry 
between these two men, both of whom are thought to have 
aspirations to the Presidency. It gives Mr Nixon an 
influence which Mr Knowland cannot ignore if he is’ to 
consolidate Republican forces in California. It may also, 
however, make Mr Knowland understand that the succes- 
sion to power, both in Wasbingtorf and in California, will be 
determined by ability to shift successfully from chronic. 
Opposition to responsible leadership. 


American Notes 





Stevenson on Trial 


R STEVENSON seems to have passed, with flying 
Ma the first test of whether he is to exercise 
effective leadership of the Democratic party. His report 
from the world, which was broadcast and televised from 
the Chicago Opera House, was a thoughtful and moving 
plea for the United States never to shut the door to the 
conference room, to seize ‘the present opportunity for a 
new approach to disarmament, and to avoid the appearance 
of inflexibility and surrender to McCarthyism which 
disturbs its friends. Mr Stevenson is most at home at such 
a lofty level, but it is a trifle rarified for the practical 
politicians. However, many of the bosses who came to 
Chicago to bury Stevenson seem to have stayed behind to 
praise him. 

This is only a preliminary canter. Loyalty to a defeated 
leader is the exception, not the rule, in American politics. 
If Mr Stevenson wishes to be the candidate, rather than 
merely the conscience, of his party, he has a long, hard 
road ahead. At the moment there are no serious competi- 
tors in sight, but Mr Stevenson must solve the problem 
of iow to remain in the limelight without benefit of any 
elected office. “It is suggested that he may spend some 
months travelling around the United States, becoming 
acquainted with the local Democratic organisations. If he 
does, there will not be much doubt that he is willing to 
run again. 

For the party, however, there are more immediate pro- 
blems. The deficit from the last campaign is not yet cleared 
though, at $100 a plate, the Chicago banquet raised enough 
to reduce it from $250,000 to $150,000. The South remains 
in a state of sullen rebellion. Of eleven southern Governors, 
only four appeared at Chicago, and of its twenty-two 
Senators, only seven, though these were the brightest and 
the best. It is an evidence of the inexperience of Mr 
Mitchele, Mr Stevenson’s campaign manager, against whose 
chairmanship of the National Committee there are many 
grumblings, that he would have liked to drag into the open 
the “loyalty pledge ” exacted from the South at the. last 
convention, which still causes so much resentment. Here 
the wiser counsels of Mr Rayburn, the party’s leader in the 
House, prevailed: the whole question was postponed, if not 
buried, by referring it to committee. The convention in 
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1956 will have to decide whether to dig up such a bone of 
contention. 

It is only in issues to fight next year’s elections that the 
Democrats are rich. Mr Truman, joyfully back in con- 
troversial harness after months of loyal silence, ticked them 
off: the fall in farm incomes, the cuts in the defence budget 
just as the Soviet Union has let off its first hydrogen ex- 
plosion, dearer money, the reversal of Democratic plans to 
expand public production of electricity, and “ government 
by postponement ”—a reference to the Administration’s 
fondness for turning over all difficult questions of policy, 
such as the tariff, to advisory commissions. 


Wall Street Looks Ahead 


HE shivers that attacked the New York stock market 

last week came not from delayed shock at the Korean 
truce but from the announcement, which greeted business- 
men returning from their holidays, that government spend- 
ing was about to decline and that the cash budget was 
almost balanced. This definite assurance that little or no 
further inflationary stimulus was to be expected was 
accompanied by a series of slightly pessimistic reports, 
from the Department of Commerce and elsewhere, on con- 
struction activity, steel output, inventory accumulation, 
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durable goods sales.and so on. None of these reports was 
serious in itself, but the cumulative effect was to make it 
iook as if the boom was really about to cloud over at last. 

The reaction of the stock market makes it more probable 
that the clouds will actually materialise. Industrialists who 
have already decided to spend slightly less on new plant 
and equipment in the fourth quarter of this year than they 
did in the same period of last year are now likely to think 
again and may reduce next year’s spending still further. 
And the wholesale and retail traders whose buying season 
is about to begin may view their heavy inventories with 
more alarm and place their new orders with more caution 
than they would otherwise have done. 

The economists insist that thefe is no reason for Wall 
Street to have fears about the future, that the only serious 
factor in the economic outlook is the decline in farm income 
and that even that will be checked before long. Expan- 
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sionist forces may be weaker than they were but that does 
not mean that depression is certain. Particular satisfaction 
is shown in the record high level of employment and the 
record low level of unemployment in August, for as long 
as earnings are steady there is unlikely to be any substantial 
falling off in consumer demand. 

But in fact there have recently been a number of minor 
lay-offs and reductions in working hours, resulting from 
cut-backs in military contracts and from fewer orders for 
certain types of durable goods. To send the White House 
quick reports on such lay-offs and reductions, which are 
regarded there as one of the most significant indications of 
the course of the economy, is the chief function of the 
economic experts who are being enlisted voluntarily all 
across the country. The President’s economic advisers— 
there is still one vacancy on the three-man Council—and his 
Advisory Board on Economic Growth and Stability are 
drawing up a plan both of what the government can, and 
of what it should, do if these reports show that recession 
is imminent. There is no doubt of the Administration’; 
willingness to act quickly if necessary. Whether it will 
decide to act quickly enough is another matter, but it will 
certainly be spurred on, if the recession materialises in the 
next few months, by the knowledge that 1954 is an election 
year. 


Sources of Defence | 


HE Secretary of Defence’s preference for single sources 
T of production for individual military items recently 
appears to have found expression in the allocation of several 
important contracts. In-the case of army lorries only two 
firms, one of them the General Motors Corporation, are 
being left in the field, and in the case of medium tanks one 
of the three present manufacturers was ruled out and the 
remaining two, the Chrysler and General Motors Corpora- 
tions, were invited to bid against each other for a $200 
million contract. As the result of winning the bid the 
General Motors Corporation, which already makes all light 
tanks, will from April onwards be the sole manufacturer 
of tanks in the country, unless anything comes of the idea 
of a new heavy tank to be developed by the Chrysler com- 


y. 

Although Mr Wilson’s slogan that what is good for 
General Motors is good for the country may be true in this 
case as far as saving money is concerned, his critics have 
pointed to the recent disastrous fire at the General Motors 
plant at Livonia, which was the “ single source ” of a par- 
ticular type of transmission gear for automobiles, as 27 
example of what could happen to key military items. It 
was partly in order to prevent the defence programme being 
vulnerable in this way that the Truman Administration 
worked on the principle of the “ broad mobilisation base.” 
According to this, defence contracts were to be spread among 
as many firms as possible, thus giving them the experience 
and the reserve capacity which would enable them to switch 
rapidly into full production in the event of an emergency. 

During his first few weeks at the Department of Defence. 
when. he was looking around for opportunities of effecting 
major economies, Mr Wilson created much dismay by 
giving the impression that he regarded the principle of the 
broad base as wasteful. Later he explained that all he 
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was aiming at was to prevent the programme becoming 
“ diffuse.” Since then every new move concerning defence 
production has been scrutinised for evidence that Mr 
Wilson is reverting to his original ideas. 

In the case of the tanks and lorries the Army has claimed 
that the decision was its alone, and it is unlikely that Mr 
Wilson intervened directly, though from his point of view 
it was perhaps rather unfortunate that the main beneficiary 
in each case should happen to be the firm of which he had 
formerly been president. But whichever came first, the 
intention to concentrate or the intention to economise, the 
effect is the same and it was the Defence Department’s 
decision to cut down the combined monthly expenditure 
on tanks and lorries from $160 million to a mere $50 million 
by next March that forced the Army to act as “ there just 
is not enough work to go round.” It has, however, been 
arranged that when the Chrysler company goes out of pro- 
duction its machine tools will be put into store, so that tank 
output could start again quickly in a crisis. 


Natural Gas Rises 


ATURAL gas, the cheap and efficient fuel which over 
N 20 million Americans use to heat their homes and 
cook their meals, is moving out of the bargain basement. 
The Federal Power Commission began last month to dispose 
of claims for rate increases totalling over $170 million a 
year, and in its first two decisions displayed a new 
generosity. The United Fuel Gas Company was allowed 
to raise its charges by at least $10 million a year, and the 
Texas Gas Transmission Company by nearly $8.5 million. 
The permissible rates of return, to the industry’s great 
satisfaction, were set at 64 per cent and 6 per cent. Last 
year, Mr Truman’s FPC tried to reduce the rate from the 
traditional 6 per cent to §7 per cent and even 5} per cent. 

The two new members of the commission whom Mr 
Eisenhower has been able to appoint were expected to be 
sympathetic to the pipelines’ gurgles of distress. But the 
Administration, which is so often accused by the Democrats 
of favouring big business at the consumers’ expense, no 
doubt was glad that their votes were not needed. They 
were not even present when two members of the old com- 
mission reversed their stand in the pipelines’ favour. 

The natural gas companies «argued that the lower rate 

de it difficult to attract the capital needed by one of the 
country’s fastest growing industries. Only one great market 
is still without natural gas—the Pacific Northwest, which 
both Canadian and American firms are burning to serve, 
once the FPC has decided between them. The New 
England market has finally been divided, the Texas Gas 
Transmission Company having agreed to share it if the 
FPC would allow it to export gas to Canada. But virtually 
all the maior pipeline companies are busy extending their 
networks to supply new customers, who are expected to 
increase by about a million a year until 1956. 

In addition to their need for capital, the pipeline com- 
panies justify their claims by pointing to the soaring price 
they must pay for natural gas. It now costs them 15 cents 
for a thousand cubic feet, compared with 3 cents in 1946. 
Many consumers consider this should bring a blush to the 
commission’s cheek. Mr Truman courageously vetoed the 
Kerr Bill which would have exempted from federal regula- 
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tion the price which the imdependlemt producers chare« the 


pipelines. But the commission itself then caved in and 
declared itself without power to set such prices. It has now 
been sharply contradicted by the US Court of Appeals. 
The cities and states which fought the case in the interests 
of their consumers no doubt will be forced to fight it again 
before the Supreme Court. Unfortunately, even if they 
are successful there, the gas and oil interests may persuade 
Congress to pass another Bill exempting them from control, 
It is far from certain that Mr Eisenhower would follow Mr 
Truman’s example and veto it. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The President has wound up the Psychological Strategy 
Board, now that he has been convinced by Mr Wil!iam 
Jackson’s committee that there is no such thing as psycho- 
logical strategy, but only strategy put to good effect. To 
make sure that the maximum effect is obtained from th: 
decisions made by the National Security Council, a new 
Operations Co-ordinating Board is to work under General 
Bedell Smith, the Under Secretary of State. The other 
members are the Deputy Secretary of Defence, the Direc. 
tors of the Central Intelligence Agency, and the Foreign 
Operations Administration, and the presidential assistant, 
Mr C, D. Jackson. 

* 


The re-use of coloured spectacles in plastic frames, given 
out to patrons of cinema houses showing 3-D films, has 
been banned by the Chicago Board of Health, which 
reported an “almost epidemic” increase in eye infections 
in the city. The board said that the methods used to 
sterilise the spectacles before issuing them again were 
ineffective ; the 14 theatres showing 3-D films must now 
use disposable spectacles with cardboard frames. 

. 


A decline in the demand for motor-car tyres and compcti- 
tion from natural rubber, as a result of the fall in price, have 
together made the government decide to close its largest 
synthetic rubber plant in West Virginia this month. 
This plant has been operating below its capacity of 90,000 
tons a year for some time, and stocks of GR-S synthetic 
rubber are nearly at the maximum level permitted by the 
Budget Bureau. The government also plans to reduce pro- 
duction from its other synthetic rubber facilities during the 
fourth quarter so that total output for those three months 
may be only about 120,000 tons, compared with 150.000 
tons in the same quarter of 1952, and sales of 175,000 100s 
in the first three months of 1953. ° 

* 


In spite of suggestions that it would do better to stay 
outside the union, where it might be eligible for foreign 
aid and ineligible for federal taxes, the State of Ohio w2s 
officially declared to be one of the United States of America 
last month, when an oversight of 150 years ago 2s 
corrected. Special legislation has been enacted because :0 
1803, when Ohio’s boundaries and constitution we'¢ 
approved, Congress forgot to admit it formally to the Union. 
However, no one seems seriously to be questioning thc 
legitimacy of the chief executives who came fromthe si2i¢ 
known as “the Mother of Presidents.” 
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The Pedigree Car 


with the > 


Jet-Bred Engine 


The new Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire has the performance of a very 
fast car—the appearance and — of a luxury carriage. 


The engine isa mew 120 B.H.P, “square type ’_—built on the same production 


lines as the Sapphire jet that powers the world’s fastest aeroplanes, Top 


speed is gg m.p.h., acceleration is very responsive, yet fuel consumption is 


amazingly low——over 20 m.p.g.! Special anti-roll bars are fitted front and rear 
to give far faster, and safer cornering. Gears may be either synchromesh or 


new ‘‘Selectric’”’ 


. Both ¢g give ready racing changes. Exte rnally, the lites of the 


coachwork are sw eeping and ele ‘gant, Inside, ‘he fittings are quietly 


luxurious . . . with deep- piled carpets; polishe d w shia pane lling, 


finely grained hide upholstery, 
The price is £1,215 plus £507 P.T., 


total £1,722. 


‘Selectric’ ’ ge ~arbox 


£43 extra, You ‘will find the Sapphire at your bse al showroom, ready for 
your inspection and your demonstration drive. After you have driven it 


you too will agree 
’ 


Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire’. 


‘“There is no finer car on the road today than the 


Anti-roll bars 
. Sr smpoth 
cornering. 








New tto B.H.P. 

** Square-type ** engine. — 
top speed 95 m.p.h— 
amazing fuel economy, 
over 20 m.p.g. 





Extra large boot. . . holds ail 
family’s luggage. 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 





/ PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER 
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The World Overseas 





Assembly and Agenda 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Soviet group’s insistence on fending: off the United 
Nations Assembly’s usual opening procedure for two 
hours, and in that period trying to get Communist China 
seated before the Assembly had even chosen its new presi- 
dent, may or may not have been a tactical error. But it 
was an unusually clear demonstration of the strains and 
stresses to which the mechanism of Uno is now subjected 
by the widening gulf between theory and reality. The UN 
Assembly was originally designed to be a full dress meeting 
of the nations, coming together for perhaps two months 
every year to ponder the problems referred to it by its 
specialist councils, the Security, Trusteeship, and Economic 
and Social Council, In essence this was an eighteenth- 
century concept, a parliament of the world in the French 
rather than the English sense, a debating society in which 
everything would be discussed and very little decided. The 
first two or three meetings followed that plan, but then 
reality began to take hold. 

By 1952 the needs of the faster-moving twentieth century 
had distorted the Assembly’s pattern and strained its powers. 
The seventh session, which has only just ended, met not 
for two months, but at intervals over ten months, during 
which time the Assembly showed an increasing tendency 
to burst the seams of its eighteenth-century small clothes 
and conduct itself like a twentieth-century meeting of the 
rank and file. Ostensibly the prescribed forms were still 
preserved, but in fact the Assembly devoted its major effort 
to a problem—the Korean question—in which the appro- 
priate council had by its own rules been rendered unable 
to act. The Assembly’s deliberations thus took on an 
importance and an urgency which had hardly been contem- 
plated in the original design, and for which its structure 
was ill-prepared. The resulting fatigue, frustration and 
resentment showed themselves both in the peevish temper 
of the August meetings and in the speed with which dele- 
gates fled to fish in Canada or sail off Maine so as. to free 
their minds for the eighth session. 

How much the eighth session may suffer from the acrid 
smoke left behind in the big glasshouse by its predecessor 
remains to be seen. It is true that only the political com- 
mittee was technically involved in the August struggle, but 
every member nation belongs to that committee, and all of 
them must sit in plenary as judges of their actions when 
sitting as members of the political committee. Thus, 
though the delegations could be smaller in August than in 
October, the strain on responsible men was heavy. 


That this strain showed itself. most sharply in the much 
advertised British-American split is perhaps more fortunate 
than it looked at the time. Not only did the public begin 
to worry, and the press to point out that only the Soviet 
Union could gain from such a quarrel, but even the prin- 
cipals themselves benefited in an indirect way. There ‘s 
evidence that the vigour with which the difficult British 
position was defended has strengthened Britain’s prestige 
in the Assembly, while the Americans, who, got most of 
what they wanted, learned some salutary lessons from the 
cost of the forced victory. The agreement between the two 
countries to oppose “Russian attempts to seat Communist 
China before the New Year was the first fruit of these 
mutual lessons. Perhaps the Assembly’s approval of that 
course was the second. 

The episode has left behind problems for the eighth 
session which will echo in corridors but do not appear on 
the formial agenda. Thus far, that agenda shows little that 
is unexpected. A dozen items considered in 1952 have 
disappeared, to be replaced with a dozen more or less new 
ones boiled up out of council meetings and presented for 
Assembly action. Some of these are important; others 
represent merely the weary acquiescence of delegates in 
minority energy on behalf of a weak idea. 

Korea, Morocco, Tunisia—all the political sore spots 
await debate in the political committees. Burma is there. 
having made its first polite moan against China last spring ; 
so is South Africa, which not only found a Uno resolution 
about its treatment of people of Indian origin “ unconsti- 
tutional,” but even refused to recognise a Uno committee ; 
so is South-West Africa, about which the Union is some- 
what more co-operative; so is the Ewe problem in 
Togoland, and the other multi-syllabic problems of 
trusteeship, which create new areas of incomprehensibility 
every time they are discussed. 

The Korean problem appears formally in the shape of « 
single item which brings together reports from both Unkra 
and Uncurk, the UN agencies most immediately concerned, 
it echoes also in the germ warfare item, to which Iron 
Curtain countries devoted such passionate oratory when th: 
United States proposed that an impartial committee be 
formed to investigate their charges. (Thus far that com- 
mittee, its letters to China and North Korea unanswered, 
has not been able to function, but it must still report). 

The two serious reports by the Korean agencies provide 
a factual background for at least one major question which 
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confronts the whole organisation—what part will Uno play 
in the reconstruction of Korea, how is that role to be 
apportioned among its various entities, and how can its work 
best be geared in with the far more lavish plans under 
consideration by at least one of its member nations, the 
United States ? Thus far, it is common talk that Uncurk, 
which during the fighting has acted as Uno’s eyes, ears and 
messenger service, must either be remade to suit new 
conditions, or replaced by another body. Its own report, 
containing an important footnote to history in the shape of 
an account of what makes Mr Syngman Rhee tick in his 
own peculiar way, lends colour to this rumour, as it lays no 
stress On any need for its own continuance. Unkra, on 
the other hand, less modest or less trustful of the library 
work which harassed delegates can do; is quite sure that it 
should be continued in being. It asks for $130 million to 
pay the cost of its relief and rehabilitation programme for 
1954, and its agent-general has reported that outside aid 
of at least a billion dollars will be needed to put Korea’s 
economy where it was in 1949. The Assembly must face 
at least the first of these estimates. 


A Propaganda Plum 


The economic and social problems which confront the 
Assembly are a mixture of the hardy perennials, such as 
the Covenant of Human Rights to which the Americans 
gave a body blow at Geneva, and new seedlings like the 
forced labour item, which Ecosoc tried to side-step by 
deferring consideration until a later date. Refusing to be 
deprived of such a propaganda plum, the United States now 
asks that the Assembly itself take up the report of the 
UN-ILO Committee and “record the seriousness with which 
it regards the situation (of forced labour in four countries) 
and its determination that forced labour should be 
abolished.” 

It is expected that the most vigorous debate on economic 
matters will revolve round continuing efforts to aid the 
progress of what are called under-developed countries. If 
those which admit the name follow the Geneva pattern 
they will form the most articulate and determined bloc in 
the Assembly. Meanwhile, of course, the countries able to 
supply capital are showing an increasing tendency to applaud 
the principle rather than the practice. Nevertheless, the 
struggle continues. Three projects face Assembly debate— 
one the proposed fund known as Sunfed, for grants-in-aid 
and long-term low interest loans ; another the suggested 
international finance corporation to enlist private as well 
as public capital ; and third, a complex of items concerning 
technical assistance, which burgeons in popularity while 
pining for funds. 

Of the items awaiting other committees, the personnel 
problem will start fireworks (Senators McCarthy and Jenner 
are contributing lighted brands), while the Secretary- 
General’s report on the organisation of the secretariat and 
the items on possible Charter revision are almost sure to 
get less attention than they deserve. 

Meanwhile the reactions of China and North Korea to 
political conference plans remain outside the agenda. So 
does the effect which the August hubbub may have had on 
India’s sensitivities. It was with almost embarrassing reluc- 
tance that India gave up hope of being asked to attend the 
political conference. It is anybody’s guess whether the 
presidency of the Assembly will prove to be sufficient 
compensation for that disappointment. 





Bonn Galaxy 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R ADENAUER has been negotiating with party 
leaders since his election triumph and the new 
German Federal government will soon be formed. It is 
not likely to bring many new men to the fore. Dr Adenauer 
will certainly continue to hold the office of Foreign Minister 
as well as Chancellor, though he will probably appoint Dr 


_von Brentano as his deputy. Dr von Brentano is the leader 


of the parliamentary group of the Christian-Democratic 
Party and has represented the Federal Republic at Stras- 
bourg. He is, of course, an advocate of the European 
Defence Community, but is not above giving a sop to the 
German nationalists now and again, as on the occasion 
when he pronounced that Germany must at some time 
recover the frontiers of 1937. 

The post of Vice-Chancellor will probably be taken from 
Herr Bliicher, whose Free Democratic Party lost heavily in 
the election. For this result the British are largely respon- 
sible, as their exposure of the activities of Dr Naumann 
and other extremists in the party led to an ill-concealed 
split and loss of votes. Herr Bliicher himself is 
a reliable democrat and a liberal conservative who was 
minister for ERP affairs at the time of Marshall aid. He 
may receive a new post in the government, but his influence, 
as head of a divided party with only 48 seats, will be less 
than formerly. The position of Vice-Chancellor—hitherto 
a mere titke—will probably go to the head of the Christian- 
Social Union (CSU), Dr Franz Josef Strauss. .The CSU, 
the Bavarian branch of Dr Adenauer’s party, has gained in 
strength, and wiped out the Bavarian Party—a strongly 
federalist party—at the polls. It now has more seats than 
the Free Democrats and will keep a sharp watch on any 
attempts to centralise government in Bonn beyond the limits 
allowed by the federal constitution. Dr Strauss is also 
a candidate for the post of Germany’s first Minister of 
Defence ; but the French will not allow this post to be 
officially created until all the countries concerned have 
ratified the EDC treaty. 


Erhard Economics 


No change is likely in the key post of Minister of 
Economics. Dr Erhard has been so successful in his policy 
of free market economy that he is sure to continue to direct 
economic affairs. Dr Erhard has just repeated his deter- 
mination to*expand German production and consumption, 
and to keep in step with Britain on the road to converti- 
bility. He will press for the coal-steel community to be 
turned into a full customs union, and, as an open opponent 
of state controls, he will try to prevent supra-national 
organisations from adopting powers that the German 
national state has discarded. 

Ds Erhard is guided by an optimistic belief that the 
utmost freedom in the international economic field will 
benefit the Germans. His relations with the German 
industrialists are marred in only one important respect—by 
his honest objections to restrictive cartels. The influence of 
the industrial and business world has been strong enough 
to prevent the passage of an effective anti-cartel law ; and 
in the new Bundestag these circles are even more strongly 
represented than before. The fate of anti-cartel legislation, 
so dear to the Americans, is. therefore probably sealed. 
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Dr Schaffer, who has proved extremely efficient as Minis- 
ter of Finance, will also remain in'a key post. His great 
task, if he returns to the direction of State finances, 1s to 
reform the German taxation system, which is incredibly 
complicated. Taxes are to be reduced in the course of this 
reform, which should greatly benefit German enterprises. 
Dr Schiffer, however, sas had to struggle against the 
irresponsible way in which the Bundestag voted increased 
expenditure without any thought of how the revenue was 
to be raised, and he or his successor will be faced by a 
fairly considerable budget deficit. As a shrewd and 
orthodox finance minister, Dr Schaffer has put brakes on 
various claimants to German money—the occupation 
powers, the federal Lander (although Dr Schaffer, as a 
Bavarian, is ideologically a federalist), Dr Erhard and all 
others who demand lowered taxes, transfer of earnings 
from foreign investments, or convertibility of the D-mark. 
With the Bank deutscher Lander, Dr Schaffer represents 
the cautious, anti-inflationary school of thought in Germany 
and his influence will be needed in the period that has now 
opened ; this should be one of consolidation as well as 
expansion. 


Soviet Economy After Stalin—Il 


Incentives For Peasants 


ae 125 million people, or over two-thirds of the 
Soviet population, are still living in the countryside 
and the rural problem is probably the most difficult issue 
bequeathed by Stalin to his successors. The property 
imstinct of the peasants dies hard even after years of collec- 
tive farming. Besides, collectively owned farms cannot be 
run as easily by the planners as the State-owned industries. 
After the amalgamation in 19§0 of collective farms into less 
than 100,000 larger units, some leaders—of whom-Nikita 
Khrushchev was the most prominent—advocated that the 
gap between town and country should be bridged through 
the creation of agro-towns. This policy, however, had to be 
shelved from fear of peasant opposition. Stalin in his last 
economic pamphlet, which significantly concentrated on 
egricultural problems, warned against rash moves, but main- 
tained that the gap must be closed “ step by step ” through 
a shift from commodity trade to 2 system of direct barter in 
the exchanges between town and country. 

With this aim all Soviet leaders would prebably agree, 
but Stalin’s successors have an immediate task to tackle. 
They must rapidly raise the production and supply of food- 
stuffs and agricultural raw materials to fulfil “ within two or 
three years” their pledge to the Soviet consumers. Meat, 
eggs, milk and other dairy products for urban dwellers, 
cotton, wool and leather for factories are the key to the 
Malenkov plan for improving the lot of the consumer. This 
has dictated the radical change in Soviet agricultural policy 
announced by Moscow last week. In this urgent situation 
the government expects to. get extra supplies not by long- 
term measures, but by an immediate appeal to the material 
interests of the peasants. 

Paradoxically this policy of concessions to the peasants 
has been entrusted to the prophet of agro-towns, the 
party’s first secretary Nikita Khrushchev. His lengthy 
review to the Central Committee of the state of Soviet 
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agriculture spared no criticisms, It prescribed as an imme 
diate remedy the lightening ‘of burdens and the strengt) <n. 
ing of incentives for the peasants. The collective farme:’, 
private plot of about one acre—that last vestige of 
private property—was threatened by the agro-towns. Now 
it is to play an increasing role in the supply of potatocs. 
vegetables and dairy products. These plots were burdened 
with heavy taxes and high compulsory deliveries for th: 
State. To avoid payments the peasant was cutting down 
his production in many lines. Farmers’ sales on the {icc 
or so-called collective-farm market dwindled and the shure 
of that market in total Soviet retail trade turnover shrunk. 
Now the tax on the private plot has been nearly halved, the 
debts cancelled. Farmers who have no cow will be freed 
from taxes for the time being. Compulsory deliveries have 
been reduced ; prices paid by the State both for compu. 
sory deliveries atid supplies above the quota have been sub. 
stantially raised. 

Collective farms have also been given material incen- 
tives. Their compulsory quotas could not be cut in most 
cases without endangering the system of supply for the 
towns, but deliveries of potatoes and vegetables have been 
reduced. Prices for these and for livestock products have 





SOVIET AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(Million tons)* 





been increased. It is hoped that the greater revenue of 
the farms will enable them to pay higher work-day rates 
both in cash and in kind thus inducing peasants to work 
more for the collective. 

This shift to money incentives and market operations 
has been prompted by the immediate need to close to some 
extent the gap between industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. This time-lag is largely due to the difficulty of 
making up the terrible ravages in the countryside wrought 
by two wars, a civil war and forced collectivisation. More- 
over, Mr Khrushchev admitged that hitherto agriculture, like 
light industry, has had to be sacrificed for the sake of heavy 
industry. Even so, the results did not correspond either to 
the planners’ expectations or to the actual investments 1n 
machinery and fertilisers, While industrial production .s 
more than doubled compared with prewar, agricultural 
production rose by only ro per cent. 

Grain output, which has a very ambitious target {or 
1955, showed its first big jump last year when it reached 
130 million tons. It must be remembered, however, that 
Soviet yield figures are inflated beeause they are calculated 
on the basis of the biological standing crop. Moreover, ‘hc 
rise was achieved by increasing the area under cultivation 
and the yield remains very low at about 12 quintals pc 
hectare. Still, according to Soviet sources, the bread-grain 
problem has been largely solved, chiefly through a shift 
wheat production (which now accounts for about half the 
total) ; but there is still a shortage of barley and oats. The 
production of cotton and sugar-beet has been encouraged 
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-and what this means fo you! s 


Flying TWA you get full value for every precious minute of your U.S. s 
trip. TWA knows America. Wherever you want to go in the States you 5 
will find friendly TWA people, ready to help you in every way possible. 
They know schedules, connections, people—the ins and outs of U.S. 
air travel. TWA offers you a knowledge of America that is unique. 
Why? Because TWA is the only airline flying from London to and 
across America. 

There’s a TWA service to and across America to suit your pocket 
book—from luxury coast-to-coast “Ambassador ” Super Constellations 
to thrifty stretch-out-comfort Sky Tourist flights. 


For your TWA booking, see your travel agent or phone TWA 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. 

ene FLY. 
TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 


Manchester. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649. 
cnet TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Birmingham. Tel.: CENtral 6469. — USA + EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
SMM 
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Why did the paraffin 
give up smoking? 





«“*Morning, Mr. Painter! It’s about time we 
got acquainted. After all, ’'ye been working for 
you a good many years now, in a manner of 
speaking. My name’s sulphur dioxide. That’s 
right—working for you. Not actually here, but 
at an oil refinery. You see, I clear the impuri- 
ties from the paraffin you use in this blow lamp 
of yours. Without what you might call my ‘refine- 
ment’, the woodwork you're cleaning up would 
be covered with a thick layer of greasy soot. 
Just as, if 1 weren’t used, paraffin lamps, cookers 
and heaters would smoke and smell horribly. 
But they don’t—thanks to me and Brotherton. 
There’s another name for you to remember, 
Brotherton —one of the largest manufacturers 
of liquid sulphur dioxide in the world.” 


A BIG MAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 





One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, liquid 
Sez sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive range of 






— 


> Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


8 Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also a 
S Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead. 
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ABELSON 


Specialists in the supply of 
PLANT, POWER PLANT & 
miscellaneous MACHINERY 






The Lady Godiva Statue was 
presented to the City of 
Coventry by Mr. Bassett 
Green and the photograph 
shows this being lowered into 
position on to its plinth 
standing on a garden island 
in Broadgate, the City 
Centre. 






One of the many assignments 
entrusted to us—your a 
surance against risk 


ABELSON « CO. (encineers) LTD. 


Brotherton 


1 ae LEGRAMS: ABELSON BIRMINGHAM 
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all the time, and here there is no need for additional 
incentives. 

The picture is less bright for vegetables—which are 
badly needed for the towns—potatoes and fodder crops. 
This, combined with the shortage of coarse grains, hinders 
the development of livestock, the sorest spot in Soviet 
agriculture, which has been hit more than any other branch 
by the calamities of Soviet history. Despite the postwar 
recovery livestock numbers, with the exception of pigs, are 
still lower than in 1928. At first, after the war, ambitious 
targets were set, though not reached. In the current Five- 
Year Plan the objectives are more modest, yet even these 
would probably not have been reached without the present 
reform. During the amalgamation of farms collectives 
were taking over private property, while farmers were 
apparently killing stock. This year the number of cattle 
is smaller than in 19§0. 


SOVIET LIVESTOCK 
(Million head) 








| | ' 
1950 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954*) 1955* 





| 
| 1928 | 1940 








Horses oe eee 36-1-| 20:5} 13-7 | 14-7) 15-0)... | 15-2 
Pigs. .: vaeked 27°7 | 27-5 | 24-1 | 24-6 | 28-5 | 34-5 | 35-5 
Sheep & goats |114-6 | 91-6 | 99-0 | 97-8 |109-9 1144-4 |159-5 
Cattle S's .. | 66°8 | 54-5 | 57-2 | 58-7 | 56-6 | 65-9 | 68-0 
Of which: cows | 33-2 25:3 | 24-2 | 23-7 | 24-3 | 29-2) «. 


| 


* Planned. 


The policy of incentives fits well into this picture. Prices 
for compulsory deliveries of cattle have been increased 
5.§ times, for butter and milk twofold, for vegetables by 
from 2§ to 40 per cent. Prices for additional state pur- 
chases of meat and milk have also been stepped up. These 
measures are to meet the immediate needs. But the long- 
term plans have not been forgotten. A ten-year plan for 
the supply of fertilisers has been revealed. Between 1954 
and 1957 500,000 tractors (in 1§ h.p. units) are to be 
supplied to the countryside, that is, as many as during the 
whole postwar plan when the tractor park had to be com- 
pletely restored. Finally, a great many agricultural specia- 
lists and mechanics .are to be sent into the countryside. 
Although there are 350,000 agricultural specialists in the 
Soviet Union, only 18,500 are in collective farms and 
50,000 in the MTS (Machine Tractor Stations). The rest 
are dispersed in ministries and among local authorities. 
Like mining engineers, they are not keen on going “ down 
the pit.” - Next year, however, 100,000 will be sent to 
the MTS. 

The 9,000 MTS—these outposts of the state in the 
countryside—are, in fact, to be strengthened. Tractor and 
combine drivers and mechanics are now becoming perma- 
nent members of the MTS from which they will receive 


bigger salaries and a plot of land. As a counter-balance to 


the effect of the concessions to the farmers, Mr Khrushchev 
will have at his disposal a powerful army of about 2 million 
specialists in key positions. True, their pressure will be 
economic and on the political front a major concession has 
been made through the abolition of the post of “ vice-director 
for political matters.” This, the security man who.ran the 
countryside from the MTS, was particularly hated by the 
peasants. Now the first secretary of the local party will be 
responsible for agricultural policy, while one of the secre- 
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taries will sit permanently on the MTS. Yet even without 
the security commissar the numerically strengthened party- 
controlled cadres will act as a check against any upheavals 
provoked by the policy of concessions. Mr Khrushchev 
has announced, not a capitulation, but a tactical retreat 
during which the outposts are to be reinforced. Once the 
crisis ha’ been averted, more machinery supplied and more 
consumer goods made available, he may launch from these 
strengthened outposts his real campaign for bridging the 
gap between town and country. 
(To be concluded) 


Germany and the Arabs 


HEN The Economist last described the German 

trade drive in the Middle East in its issue of Nov- 
ember 29, 1952, West Germans were agitated lest an Arab 
boycott should be imposed out of wrath at Dr Adenauer’s 
arrangements to pay reparations to Israel. Events in the 
months between have shown that these fears were ground- 
less. German reparations payments to Israel have begun, 
but there has been no resultant slackening of Arab interest 
in Germany as a source of supply’; on the contrary, German 
exports to the Arab- countries and--Persia in the first 
seven months of 1953 show a substantial increase over the 
same period of 1952. _Clearly, mostArabs have rated 
Germany’s assistance to Israel as of less significance in their 
calculations than Germany’s value as a source of supply 
that has no ex-imperialist label; in Persia and Egypt, 
Germans are favoured by hostility to Britain, in Syria by 
antipathy to France. Simultaneously, the very energy with 
which German exporters have pressed their suit in Arab 
countries has created a local impression that Germans can 
help not only with technical problems but with credits 
where these are needed. The Egyptians in particular have 
been deep in consultation with German emissaries as to 
how to meet the big bills for development that they would 
like to incur ; these same Germans are reporting back to 
Bonn that unless credits can be arranged, contractors of 
other nationalities will win the day. 

News items as to German activities in Middle Eastern 
countries therefore abound. Some tell of the actual award 
of large-scale contracts ; those for the Tigris barrage that 
is part of Iraq’s Wadi Thathar flood-control scheme, and 
for the two new Baghdad bridges over the Tigris are two 
leading examples of German success. Others mention 
increasing use of German consulting engineers; for 
instance the well-known German steel-industrialist Dr 
Rohland is at present advising the Egyptians on their plans 
for a steel works at Helwan. Germans are also advising 
on the possibility of constructing the new Nile dam that 
the Neguib government hopes to be able to afford above 
Aswan. Reports from all countries suggest that German 
firms outnumber other tenderers for major jobs—they do 
so for the Aswan hydro-electric power scheme and the 
Helwan steel works in Egypt ; they outnumbered by four 
to one the British firm which this week secured the con- 
tract for the Wadi Thathar sluice gates in Iraq, and they 
are said to be the most numerous of the contractors who 
plan to submit tenders next month for the Dokhan dam in 
northern Iraq. They are active also in Syria where they 
are said to be contemplating taking out a licence for oil 
prospecting in areas that were, three years ago, abandoned 
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by a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company ; they are 
also showing interest in building a refinery, and the now 
somewhat pathetic Dr Schacht is said to be interested in 
other Syrian development projects. Further south, they 
have just signed a $2 million contract with Saudi Arabia 
for telecommunications equipment, and in the Yemen they 
have secured an oil exploration concession on a basis of 
shared costs as well as shared profits. 

Yet a study of current German trade figures with the 
area shows that the future of some of these schemes is 
unclear. _ All is well in the countries which earn foreign 
exchange from the sale of oil. But elsewhere—that is, where 
there is no capital available for major works—even minor 
payments raise a problem if imports from Germany outrun 
local capacity to export to it. If Egypt, Lebanon, and also 
Syria were to start ordering German equipment in any 
quantity, they run the risk of finding themselves in the plight 
already familiar to Turkey—that is, confronted with a large 
debit account run up for them by eager German salesmen ; 
and then, having reached agreement with the German 
government on sales transactions that would enable them 
to pay off the debt, meeting with an unwillingness on the 
part of German importers to buy their goods at their prices. 

With Egypt, Germany has for some time past had a 
payments agreement which allowed a $15 million swing in 
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either direction ; now, the volume of German exports has 
caused Egyptian indebtedness to reach the limit of the 
swing, and a protocol has been added to the agreement 
whereby the Egyptian government is to take measures to 
get the account back into balance by encouraging the 
export of cotton to Germany. Whether German importers 
want this is another matter ; despite encouragement, they 
bought less Egyptian cotton in 1952-53 ‘than in 1951-§2. 
Egypt has, therefore, as from August 3rd, last, added the 
Deutsche mark to the currencies—so far only sterling and 
dollars—in respect of which it runs an “ import entitlement 
account” that allows of imports from Germany only in 
relation to exports thereto. As in the case of the similar 
sterling account, an exporter to Germany has the right to 
sell his earnings in marks at such premium as he can get 
from would-be importers. He is thus in a position to offer 
German spinners cotton at a discount equal to the premium 
he can-get, and to pass the cost of the premium on to the 
importer, who in turn passes it to the consumer, so raising 
the price of German goods in Cairo and tending to penalise 
the German exporter. Egyptian exporters are to have access 
only to 75 per cent of the D-marks they earn ; the remain- 
ing 25 per cent will be used by the government. 
Countries which must go to such lengths in order to 
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balance their day-to-day trading accounts are scarcely in 
position to lodge big orders, German commercial expansion 
in the Middle East in general and in Egypt in particiilar ‘s 
therefore not all plain sailing. Bonn, which has been assist- 
ing firms to get back into markets in which they were pro- 
minent before the war may have to strain itself to 20 on 
helping them in countries that cannot pay. Nor is Germany 


having matters all its own way vis 4 vis western rivals ; com- 


petition is hot, and German engineering firms now seem 
to find that France, not Britain, is their most serious rival. 
Even the Japanese, who are said to be ready to build a 
railway from Aswan to the Red Sea in return for supplies 
of the iron ore it would carry, are beginning to elbow for 
room on a crowded floor. In such circumstances, Middle 
Easterners can hardly be blamed for their belief that forcign 
investors are to be had for the asking. 


Australia’s Incentive Budget 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT 


N a Budget designed to give a “strong and genuine 
incentive to the community,” the Federal Treasurer 
(Sir Arthur Fadden) made good his government’s pledge 
to give substantial tax relief to the Australian people with 
cuts in direct and indirect taxation amounting to {118.4 
million a year. Despite an overall reduction in personal 
rates of income tax by 12} per cent and a reduction of 
about 20 per cent in rates of company tax; the Treasurer 
budgeted for a decrease of revenue of only {6.1 million, 
while total expendicure is expected to rise by £7.1 million. 
The Commonwealth Government was able to concede 
substantial reductions in rates of personal income tax, com- 
pany tax, and sales tax because of an increase of 10 per 
cent in the national income in 1952-53. The Treasurer 
clearly counted upon a further increase in the national 
income in the current financial year to enable the same 
amount of tax yield to be obtained in the face of sub- 
stantial reductions in tax rates. The government has now 
fulfilled a pledge made earlier in the year that sub- 
stantial reductions in taxes would be made a part of 
its policy to achieve economic stability after the high boom 
of recent years. As Sir Arthur Fadden pointed out in his 
budget speech, “it is remarkable that the transition from 
violent boom to comparative stability has been accomplished 
with relatively so little unemployment, dislocation and 1oss.” 
The sharp fall in export income from £988 million in 
1950-51 to £678 million in 1951-52, chiefly as a resuli of 
the drop in wool values, was not followed by any catastrophic 
downturn in business activity in Australia.. There was 40 
inévitable tightness of credit as the balance of trade 
deteriorated, but the situation was saved by a bounteous 
season last year, with increases in production of major 
farm commodities, plus the effect of rigid import res'ric- 
tions. | 
The Commonwealth Government justifiably prides its-if 
with having taken measures in the last three years to arrest 
the insidious tide of inflation which struck Australia wi'h 
great force when wool jumped to 14 times its 1939 valuc. 
In his 1950-51 budget, Sir Arthur Fadden imposed heavy 
additional taxation in order to reduce the excessive monetacy 
demands for goods and resources, and the surplus +0 
achieved was applied to finance State public works. [0 
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other words, cufremt revenue was used to meet capital 
expenditure which. normally would be paid for by the 
nation over a long period of years. 

In the year ended June 3oth last, there was a rise of less 
than 4 per cent im retail prices, a favourable contrast with 
rises of 20 per cemt in each of the two preceding years. 
In other words, the great wool boom inflation in Australia 
seems at last to have dissipated itself and the government 
now claims that it has practically attained the stability it 
set out to achieve in the strenuous days of 1950 and 1951. 
This is true, but it should not be forgotten that the present 
Commonwealth Government did practically nothing to 
prevent the full blast of the inflationary rise in wool values 
from assailing the economy. No attempt was made in 
Australia, as in New Zealand, to set up any form of 
stabilisation funds so that the abnormal returns from wool 
would be set aside against the inevitable day when prices 

ould fall. The inflated returns from export commodities 

( the economy with great force causing a tremendous 

ressure on Jabour and resources with the inescapable rise 
n prices and wages. Australia then not unnaturally led-the 
vorld in the postwar rise in retail prices. 


Foreign Competition 


As a result of all this, Australia is now saddled with a 
cost-price structure greatly out of line with those of most 
other countries, particularly those manufacturing countries 
with which it trades. The rise in internal costs has made 
it difficult for farming industries to operate profitably at 
current world prices, wool being a notable exception, while 
secondary industries find themselves unable to meet the 
competition of their lower-cost competitors overseas. The 
Commonwealth Government is fully aware of these diffi- 
culties and in his budget speech Sir Arthur Fadden men- 
tioned three factors which could thwart Australia’s efforts 
to expand just as effectively as inflation did. These he 
named as the problem of costs (which is a direct result of 
the great wool inflation of two years ago), the problem of 
savings which are still too low to sustain an adequate rate 
of national expansion, and finally the ever-present problem 
of increasing productivity. , 

Sir Arthur Fadden thinks that the best way of dealing 
with Australia’s high cost structure is to achieve greater 
efciency by both labour and management. By reducing 
taxes and so making wages and profits more worth earning, 
the government hopes to provide an inducement to greater 
effort and efficiency. If the current budgetary measures 
lead to greater efficiency—and businessmen have claimed 
that high taxation has been the greatest incubus on enter- 
prise and efficiency in recent years—a major economic crisis 
will have been averted by voluntary and relatively pleasant 
means. In the past, an inflated cost structure has usually 
been reduced by much sterner means. 

But in Australia today, the pressures are not so much 
working towards greater industrial efficiency through organi- 
sation and co-operation, but towards greater protection by 
means of import restrictions, increased tariffs, or a higher 
rate of exchange, all of which would still further increase 
current costs, These are the solutions advocated by the 
many pressure groups which grow more active as they see 
goods costing less than their own invading the local market. 
At best these solutions are only a palliative ; at worst they 
will only aggravate the malaise and bring closer the inevit- 
able day of reckoning. 


Life in North Korea 


IM IL SUNG, Nam Il and other Korean Communist 

leaders have gone to Moscow, presumably to be briefed 
on how North Korea should approach the coming peace 
conference, and almost certainly to plead for more aid ; 
their party newspaper, Nodong Sinmun, has expressed a 
fervent hope that their journey would help to lay “ firm 
economic foundations for the fatherland.” This may seem 
odd ; Malenkov has already announced that the Soviet 
Union will extend a billion roubles’ worth of aid to Kim 
Ii Sung’s regime. But Kim himself, in a major address to 
his subjects last month, was careful not to represent this 
aid either as adequate for North Korea’s needs, or even 
as being an outright gift. On the contrary, he strongly 
implied that North Korea would have to work its own 
way back to recovery, and that it would get Soviet “ aid,” 
as China has done, only at a stiff price. 

Kim’s speech portrayed conditions in North Korea in a 
very different light from that usually shed by his own pro- 
pagandists. Pyongyang radio, for example, is now daily 
exulting over the rapid rebuilding of factories and towns, 
and the laying out of new streets named after Kim, Mao, 
and Stalin (the last of these must have an old-world charm 
for visitors from Communist states that have virtuously 
renounced the “cult of leadership”). Its broadcasts have 
stressed—doubtless for the benefit of listeners south of the 
armistice line—the flood of consdmer goods now pouring 
into newly-opened state stores and “ consumers’ union ” 
shops. 


Search for Manpower 


Kim I] Sung, however, has evidently read Malenkov’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet. He devoted long sections of 
his address to castigating the “hopelessly backward and 
worthless ” quality as well as the lack of variety, of con- 
sumer goods produced in North Korea, the “ displays of 
mouldy, dusty and disarranged goods ” in state stores, and 
the “irresponsible and bureaucratic manner” in which 
officials distributed goods so that some places were glutted 
and others neglected. But it was notable that Kim was not 
so much championing the consumer as complaining that 
owing to these blunders the state trading apparatus was 
failing to yield revenue. He announced, however, that funds 
for his exchequer were nevertheless to be secured by 
“enabling the people voluntarily to mobilise their surplus 
money ”; in case this phrase might be misunderstood, Kim 
explained that they would be required to buy state bonds. 

Manpower, according to Kim, is an even greater problem 
than funds. He referred not only to war casualties, but 
also—a remarkable admission—to “ those who have fled to 
the South.” Peacefyl reconstruction, it seems will play 
second fiddle to North Korea’s continuing military effort ; 
the workers called up during the war “are still in the van- 
guard of the defence of the fatherland,” and manpower must 
be sought elsewhere. Fortunately, “our women possess 
inexhaustible capacities for work.” “Migrant peasants,” 
who in the past have successfully eluded the grasp of the 
authorities, will be firmly directed into industry. There 
must be “ strict control over the movement of labourers ” 
and “ patriotic labour mobilisation of masses of the people.” 
But even this will not suffice. “One of the most important 
tasks” must be the “ resetting of the old work standards 
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(norms) in keeping with reality.” Kim claimed that in some 
cases norms could be increased tenfold. 

But what of the promised aid from “ brotherly 
countries” ? Kim indicated that much of it would take 
the form of visiting Soviet experts, from whom the North 
Koreans must “humbly learn” in the “short period of 
time ” that they would stay. Some Soviet machinery will 
be imported ; but Kim hastened to warn his people not to 
expect too much: “ What I mean by mechanisation is mainly 
that by initiative and invention engineers and workers should 
be able to do their work more efficiently.” Importing 
possibilities are strictly limited by what North Korea itself 
can “export to our friendly nations for the acquisition of 
foreign currency.” For this reason, imports of petrol will 
be severely cut, and imports of woollen clothing material 
are to stop altogether: “a person’s dignity will not be 
lowered just because he wears cotton clothes.” Again, “ how 
can we expect to import such materials as timber, bricks and 
cement ?” (It may perhaps be noted here that the Soviet 
Union has lately held out to Japan the prospect of timber 
exports from its Far Eastern provinces). On the other hand, 
“the Party must pay special attention to the search for and 
exploitation of materials desired by our friendly nations to 
obtain the maximum possible foreign exchange.” The way 
of life offered by Kim Il Sung to his subjects sounds remark- 
ably like what, in a non-Communist country, would be 
dubbed “ semi-colonial exploitation.” 


New Zealand’s Budget 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


N R HOLLAND’S 1953-54 budget, delivered in the 

House of Representatives on August 27th, was an 
effort to reconcile irreconcilables by providing tax conces- 
sions without appreciably reducing the heavy works pro- 
gramme or decreasing the financial burdens of the social 
services. His solution to the problem of finding more 
money and at the same time cutting taxes was to announce 
that the government will go on the New Zealand market 
later this year for a further development loan of {10 
million. It has only just raised £20 million for the same 
purpose and found it none too easy! 

Its decision to go to the loan market for another {10 
million, though it is generally approved as a ‘counter- 
inflationary measure, will cause some further difficulties 
for local bodies who are already experiencing trouble in 
raising their loan requirements. The present high cost of 
living and high taxation have had a depressing effect 

on small savings and it is evident that the government will 
' have to work hard to obtain the extra money it now pro- 
poses to borrow. Its best market may be with the farmers, 
but most of these want to use their money for the develop- 
ment of their own holdings. 

At the same time as he announced the loan, Mr Holland 
also announced various tax reductions amounting in all to 
some £6,§00,000. The concessions were chiefly made to 
the family man by increasing the income tax exemption from 
£200 to £230 and the deduction on account of dependent 
children from {50 to £65. It was difficult for Mr Holland 
to refuse tax concessions because the day before he returned 
from his Coronation trip, his deputy, Mr Holyoake, had 
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stated that some “worth while” reductions could b- 


expected, 

Mr Holland did his best, by expatiating upon the tax 
relief already given in his previous budgets, and adding jr 
to his latest concessions, to give the words “ worth while” 
some meaning. He pointed out that since it came to office 
in 1949, his government has reduced taxation by over {22 
million and that its latest concessions will bring the total 
to just under £29 million. He did not give equal emphasis 
to the fact that since the National Party has been in power, 
the actual collection of taxes has risen from £158 million 
to £200 million, though he did point out that this was the 
result of increased prosperity. Similarly, though he em 
phasised the efforts made to prune departmental votes, he 
did not emphasise that the expenditure from the consolidated 
fund this year will be {6,250,000 more than last year. 


Cost of Social Services 


The real obstacle to any considerable reduction in New 
Zealand’s taxation, the cost of social security services, passed 
almost unnoticed. Yet the financial statement showed that 
the taxation collection for the various state welfare services 
under the general heading of social security, is expected to 
amount to 62,100,000 in 1953-§4 compared with 
£177,§00,000 which it is estimated will be collected from 
all other sources Of taxation. It also showed that once again 
the social security fund will require a subsidy of £14 million 
from general revenue. Figures released prior to the budget 
show that last year over £57 million was paid out in direct 
monetary and health benefits under social security and 
that more than half of these payments (chiefly the 10s per 
child family benefit) were not subject to any means test. 

Mr Holland was able to show that the works programme, 
estimated originally to cost £82 million this year, had been 
pruned by £9 million. One of the largest increases ({2 
million) will be in the cost of building new schools and 
other educational buildings. New Zealand will spend {20 
million this year on education, a good deal of it in an effort 
to catch up with the lagging building programme. 

The Prime Minister was also able to show that the 
government has resisted the temptation to cut the defenc: 
vote and that in spite of the apparently improved position 
in Korea (where the war has already cost New Zealand over 
£14 million), the total amount allocated to defence 
(£27,500,000) will be about £1 million more than last year. 
He hinted that he would like to dispense, at least in part, 
with food and other subsidies, now running at a rate of 
just under £14 million a year, but, after pointing out the 
effect this would have on the cost of living index, he said 
that the subsidy programme would continue, reduced by 
the removal of a subsidy at present paid to gas users. 

On general issues, Mr Holland struck an optimistic note, 
as he was entitled to do. Production, he said, was increasing ; 
there were good markets for New Zealand’s exports and 
prices generally were satisfactory. Full employment had 
been maintained, the business outlook was steady and New 
Zealand was enjoying the blessings of industrial peace. He 
did not add that very shortly the New Zealand Federation 
of Labour, on behalf of the trades unions, will apply to the 
Arbitration Court for a substantial wage increase and that 
if the unions are not satisfied by the reSult of this applica- 
tion industrial peace may suffer or, alternatively, that if 
they are satisfied, costs of production will vier rise. 
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THE CASE OF THE SHOP THAT WAS OVER SUCCESSFUL 
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Getting customers 


LIPTON LTD., the famous grocers, 
were quick to accept a popular de- 
mand for provisions sold on a self- 
service basis. But, im one of the 
shops they opened—in Leeds—the 
very popularity of this way to shop 
was Causing the management some 
concern, 

Space was limited, and it was essen- 
tial that when shoppers had made 
their purchases‘they should be able to 
pay for them quickly and make room 
ior new customers. But at the check- 
outs —that part of the store where the 
value of goods is totalled, cash taken, 
and receipts issued — there were hold- 
ups. However hard the staff worked 
it was proving impossible to handle 
transactions fast enough to get cus- 
tomers through the check-outs with- 
out congestion. 

With this problem, Liptons invited 
Burroughs’ collaboration in an experi- 
ment, asking one of their machine- 
accounting specialists to demonstrate 
a Burroughs Itemizing Cash Regis- 
tering Machine in action. The speed at 
which one girl could use the machine 
to register purchases, give tickets and 
change, was timed. 































At Lipton’s self-service store in Leeds 
business was so good that money 
couldn't be taken fast enough to keep 
customers inside the shop moving 
through—and those outside were 
waiting ... 
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in was easy —but not getting them out! — 


Result: So satisfactorily did this 
Burroughs machine work under pres- 
sure, that Lipton Ltd. installed one 
straight away (later two more) in their 


Pie 


Seen demonstrating the use of a Burroughs 
Itemizing Cash Registering Machine is Mr. Paul 
Stark, the Burroughs representative who helped 
Lipton Lid. to solve the Case of the Shop that 
was Over Successful. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


ca. In Burro 


Leeds shop. The increased speed it has 
brought to transactions there—and 
the consequent improvement in cus- 
tomer relations—has led to the in- 
stallation of similar machines in 
other self-service stores operated by 
Lipton Ltd. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record- 
keeping machines: Adding, Calcula- 
ting, Accounting, Billing and Statisti- 
cal Machines, and Méicrofilming 
Equipment. Remember, once you 
have any Burroughs machine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 
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FIRE! 
HIS LIFE LOST FOR LACK OF 


NU-SWIFT! 


*“Door jammed in crash. ..car blazing 
but window open... he could have 
been saved if only .. . it was a dreadful 
sight ...1 enclose order ..! shall FE 
never be without my. Nu-Swift.”’ 
NU-SWIFT LTO - ELLAND - YORKS 


the Royal Navy 


My 
dear 
fellow A 


In Every Ship of 
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It doesn’t matter tuppenca 


whether you want only one new | 
= desk or furnishing for six oftice by 
floors. Talk to Peter Catesby an 


hi 
a and his staff about it. hi 
bi 

They won’t go so far as to suggest 


puce striped wall paper — but they do 





take great pains to give some si 
individuality to your furnishings. They will 
adapt a piece of furniture 
to suit your exact physical needs. 
In short, they’ll give you what 
you think you want— only 


a lot better, 






The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 





Catesbys 
contracts 


Office Furniture + Floor Coverings + Curtains * Decorating + Fittinss 
64467 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 777’ 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO OO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
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THE 


BUSINESS 
WORLD 


ABC of ‘* Input-Output’ 
Demand under 


|= emergence of new techniques of economic 

analysis does not usually excite the practical 
businessman. Advances in the physical sciences 
and technology are much more likely to influence 
his thinking. Such an attitude should induce 
humility im the professional economist. But the 
business man who is not repelled by economics, 
or by the need to wear a wet towel for an 
hour or two, might try to meet a recent development 
in the field of applied economics at least half way. This 
development Jacks at the moment a convenient short- 
hand name. It now goes forbiddingly under such 
\itles as “ inter-industry ” or “ input-output ” analysis. 
~ Input-output” is essentially a double-entry reckon- 
ing of all the transactions between different branches of 
industry. It should be able to tell industry a lot of new 
‘acts about its customers ; this is doubtless why it has 
iready produced discussion well outside academic 
ircles in the United States. In this country work is 
roceeding on the first large-scale British input-output 
‘able. It may well be that the new input-output 
‘cchnique—which will always be associated with the 
name of its American exponent, Professor W. W. 
Leontief—is destined to become an influential guide 
o industrial decisions and to economic policy in 4 
oroader sense. 

The business man owes it more than a passing 
glance; if only: for the: reason that it goes such a long 
way to meet his objection that economics is an inexact 

sclence—that economists base their theories on models 
of the economic system that are either so simplified 
as to have no reality, or so abstrusely mathematical as 
'o be beyond the grasp even of a man able to direct 
profitably the largest of industrial empires. By contrast, 





the Microscope 


an input-output table, for all its complications, is realistic 
and utilitarian ; it offers the prospect of anatomical 
investigation upon the body politico-econemic. 

Simply described, an input-output investigation 
provides an enormous table that shows for a particular 
year what each industry suppled to every other industry . 
and to the final consumer. This table is known as an 
‘‘ input-output matrix” or grid ; it is arranged so that 
each industry, or supplier, appears as a producer - 
down one side of the table, and again, in the same 
order, as a consumer along the top. By this arrange- 
ment the table can show, for example, how coal is 
used by all industries and by households, including the 
coal needed by the coal industry itself to provide its 
own power. Last year, for the first time, the blue 
book on National Income and Expenditure presented 
certain data of output in different sectors of the 
economy in an “inter-industry” form ; the enlarged 
table in this year’s blue book, relating to 1950, is 
reproduced on the next two pages. This is a big ‘table 
by ordinary standards ; but it is in fact the tiniest.sketch 
of a full input-output table employing a more elaborate 
classification of the different industries in the economy: 
A recently published American table for two hundred 
industries, in type far smaller than that used in the table 
overleaf, runs to six sheets, each of them four times the- 
area of a page of The Economist. ; 

The importance of input-output analysis -is that it 
reveals intermediate as well as final demands im detail. - 
When these intermediate demands are related to the 
final product in the Jast column, one has a reliable map 
of the interconnections of the whole economy—in 
greater or less detail according to the scale. It can™ 
bring to account every transaction in goods and services 
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THE E 
in the economic system. Final demand, which appears by industry; total consumption; and additions to secon 
down the last right-hand column, is split into what is | wealth. Input-output statements deal analytically with of co 
bought by the private consumer (households), by the _ the first of these aspects—the production or transforma- amou 
government, by the overseas customer (exports) and tion of materials, National income analysis shows existe 
what is set aside in the form of gross investment. The changes in such aggregates as Government expenditure From 
basic inputs are labour, rent, return on capital, and on goods and services, private savings or business effect 
imported raw materials and intermediate commodities, - investment ; but it does not trace how these changes for t] 

e . > . . 

The degree of refinement of such a cross-section may cumulatively affect the country’s industries, of su 
depends on its size. The input and output of each services and agriculture. One would not look, for chan; 
producing sector of the economy—whether an entire example, to the national income figures for guidance on input 
industry, a trade or an independent profession—is the detailed intermediate effects upon different indus- chan: 
expressed in “ pounds’ worth,” the values being those __ tries of additional rearmament spending or of a decline A 
for the year of the table itself. The full table will be in general demand. Yet to the business man, the making syste 
an exact, if condensed, account of all the commodity of such forecasts is all-important, and he is not to be visu2 
transactions that occurred in the United Kingdom—in blamed for holding that, so far, the economist has done year’ 
1948, to take the case of the table now being calcu- _little towards helping him to make them. ond 
lated in the Department of Applied Economics, Cam- An input-output table can help the economist to stati 
bridge, with the co-operation of the Board of Trade. It | make the forecasts which governments and businesses ship: 
is a double-entry accounting synopsis of everything that need. Its value for this purpose lies in the fact that it is the | 
passed from producer to consumer throughout the — a two-way statement. Since it traces in quantitative the : 
economy, recording not only the pattern of final terms the interconnection of commodity transactions, it trial 
demand, but the process of inter-industry transactions can obviously be rearranged to express, for a given unit Stat 
that continuously weaves that pattern. of a given commodity in intermediate or in final muc 

The results of an inter-industry analysis of this kind | demand, the variegated content of materials, services indi 
differ significantly from calculations of the national and labour requirements needed to produce it. The Am 
income. The national income estimates deal with three = preparation of an input-output table expressed in tabl 
aspects of economic activity: total production, industry © money values, therefore, is only the first step. The wor 

INTER-INDUSTRY TR 
(£ million) 
& | | | | | a 
go u | i ne 
Agri- | wining | Metals. ipexsi “ee 3:1 Gas, Other Tota 
Purchases by | culture, | ee engineer- eet Pei | Other a eleo- pro- Other “ae | 
| ro? | quarry- | aaa and and tacturing Contract} plone a eet mediate 
. ‘ ole 5 i acc , 4 ine i i C es \") outpu 
| fishing | ""S | vehicles | “ema | Sonaeee | '™8 | water | trade(#) gate 
pe | ee ee - 
Sales by l 2 3 4 | 5 6 | 7 8 | 9 10 ass 
| | te 
1. Agriculture, forestry and | | l 609 
fishing i 
2. Mining and quarrying .. | 6 eer 42 127 56 hae 424 
3. Metals, engineering and 55 BO ih 3 50 248 to 714 
vehicles 
4. Textiles, leather and cloth- 10 5 | 41 1 27 a 907 
ing 
5. Food, drink and tobacco 116 ek Ae 4 15 oS 132 
6. Other manufacturing .. 118 30 395 21 200 ia 1,192 
7. Building and contracting 30 21 22 2 121 ts 231 
8. Gas, electricity and water | 4 9 60 ome 88 aes 241 
9. Other production and 105 30 400 65 a 1,140 
trade (') 
iO. Other industries (*) ian reat ce 
3, tepedts gs 11 218 21 Be 1,798 
12. Sales by final buyers 12 | - “a a "61 
13. Goods and services ae 156 | 1,190 23 6 e r 5 
14. Income of employees(*}.. 359 1,384 — 1 D9 ae 
: : 146 2,133 1,227 7,452 
15. Gross profits other trading 53 605 106 1,808(5) 316 4.395 
income and rent (*) : : 
16. Taxes on expenditure less 3 ll 23 284 1,054 
subsidies a ; 
17. Tota. Input r 


1,118 | 571 | 3,190 | 





| 542 | 5,226 | 1.543 119,656 
; 


i 


() Transport and communications, distributive trades, insurance, banking and leone and oth i i inistration 
and defence, public health and education, ownership of dwellings, temantie services and savioks th cena Sian neabaesiieg bodice ( 
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second step is to “ invert the matrix,” producing a table 
of coefficients that shows, in the same layout, the 
amounts of every other product required to bring into 
existence a pound sterling’s worth of any given product. 
From this second table, forecasts can be made of the 
effect throughout all industries of a change in demand 
for the product of one industry—though the reliability 
of such forecasts rests on the assumptions that a given 
change in output will call for proportionate changes in 
inputs and that technological conditions remain un- 
changed for the period of the forecast. 


A photographic representation of the economic 
system is not a new idea. The French economist Say 
visualised such a tableau economique two hundred 
years ago, but it was not until censuses of production 
and distribution became precise and detailed that 
statistical, rather than algebraic, inter-industry relation- 
ships could be established. W. W. Leontief produced 
the first input-output table in the United States before 
the second world war, broken down into nineteen indus- 
trial groups. Leontief and the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics have in the intervening period worked out a 
much larger and more detailed table; in 1952 a 50- 
industry tabular breakdown of the structure of the 
American economy was published, and the 200-industry 
table has since been produced. The application of their 
work to British conditions was begun in the Economic 





TRANSACTIONS, . 1950 
(f million) 
Final buyers 
se Gross domestic i ee 
‘ublic | capital formation 
sons | Pu lic I pcectanilgcipei ———| Exports 
| authorities | | 
| Fixed | Stocks | 
12 13 14 15 16 
451 | 8 ee 4 9 
99 4 6 —15 48 
285 205 866 —40 1,070 
810 235 ive —27 477 
2,166 16 ‘ia 40 129 
249 180 ps —29 235 
220 155 637 oe » 
230 28 41 —2 4 
2,989 390 81 —5 536 
472 1,071 sk oe ary 
747 80 42 —130 115 
35 | 103 —20 —6 27 
8.753 | 2057 | 1,653 | —210 2,740 
499 il 21 
. 9.252 | 2,068 | 1,674 | —210 2,740 


1), Wages and salaries, pay and cash in kind of the Forces, 
(") Includes “ residual error” amounting to £49 million. 


Total 





and employers’ contributions. 
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Research Division of the London School of Economics 
soon after the war. In 1952 Dr Barna published in the 
journal of the Royal Statistical Society an inter-industry 
analysis of the British economy based on the 1935 census 
of production, showing the relations between 36 
industrial groupings. But though of great interest to 
economists, a 36-industry table is still too condensed a 
picture of “the real thing” to carry much conviction 
with the individual manufacturer. This defect should 
be removed when the Department of Applied 
Economics at Cambridge completes the two 450-column 
tables based upon the Census of Production for 1948, 
in three years’ time. The statistical computations are 
multitudinous, and the process of “inverting the 
matrix ” requires the solution of so many simultaneous 
equations that punched cards and possibly electronic 
calculating methods will be employed by the British 
research team. 

It may immediately be asked whether such a com- 
prehensive accounting record of the British economy as 
it was in 1948 will have much use in making forecasts 
and assisting economic decisions by the Government 
and industry in the conditions prevailing in 1956. In 
fact, it seems that the time-lag may not greatly impax 
the usefulness of the tables ; this question of the uses 
and development of input-output analysis will be 
examined in detail in a second article. 





Stock 


Purchases by 


Total 
final appre- output 
output ciation 
19 
18 (11+-17 Sales by 
+. 18) 
37 1,118 Agriculture, forestry and 1. 
fishing 
5 571 Mining and quarrying 2. 
90 3,190 Metals, engineering and 43. 
vehicles 
160 1,650 Textiles, leather and cloth- 4, 
ing 
25 2,508 Food, drink and tobacco .. 5. 
118 2,033 Other manufacturing 6. 
30 1,275 Building and contracting .. 7. 
ani 542 | Gas, electricity. and water 8. 
95 5,226 Other production and 9. 
trade (*) 
sae 1,543 Other industries (*) Pees 
140 2,792 Imports zi “ ia eae 
an Sales by final buyers .. 12. 
700 22,448 Goods and services ‘a. 
ase 7,452 Income of employees (*).. 14. 
4,395 | Gross profits, other trading 15, 
income and rent (*) 
1,585 | Taxes on expenditure less 16. 
subsidies 
700 35,880 Tora Input ee See 


(*) Includes stock appreciation. . 
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Firedamp in the Oven 


= gas industry in Britain is accustomed to buying 
part of the gas that it distributes through its mains. 
In 1951-52, about 12 per cent of all the country’s gas 
was bought from outside suppliers, and in the East 
Midlands such purchases accounted for nearly half 
the gas sold. Nearly all of this is coke-oven gas, plus 
some oil refinery gases, such as butane. But the gas 
industry has not hitherto bought gas straight out of the 
earth ; and the arrangement under which the Northern 
Gas Board is now passing into its Whitehaven gas mains 
methane drained by the National Coal Board from the 
local Haig colliery is the first contract for a supply of 
such natural gas in this country. 

Methane, alias firedamp in the coal mine, alias marsh 
gas in the swamp, is also the largest constituent of the 
natural gas found with petroleum. It is a rich hydro- 
carbon fuel, and there have been attempts to utilise it 
in a practical way for many years. One early pioneer 
lit Heathfield railway station in Sussex by “ marsh 
gas,” and in another of its forms, sewage gas, methane 
has been used as fuel by large sewage works for years, 
and by one municipality, Croydon, as a fuel for corpora- 
tion vehicles. It is most frequently found in coal work- 
ings, from which any concentration of methane of more 
than one per cent must. be removed, or diluted to 
innocuous proportions. These special precautions have 
to be taken, since methane concentrations of more than 
2 per cent in air are highly dangerous. In the past, 
methane has generally been removed from British mines 
by the forced draught ventilation systems, which bring 
it out of the updraught shaft in concentrations of about 
one per cent in the exhaust air. Enthusiasts contend 
that even in this low-concentration the methane would 
be combustible enough to run a gas turbine for pithead 
power ; but the Coal Board is still waiting for its first 
gas turbine. 

At the Haig mine, and at 23 other British mines, 
methane is being removed by a Continental technique 
of drainage. “It is collected through boreholes driven 
from the coal workings into the seams and overlying 
strata, and piped off independently to the surface. This 
has been done for half.a century at another mine, Point 
of Ayr, where in recent years the methane drained 
from undersea coal seams has been used to fire the 
colliery boiler. At Whitehaven gas from the Haig pit 
was at first used for the same purpose. But (in theory 
at least) a colliery boiler should be fired- with low- 
grade, almost unsaleable coal, and methane is too good 
for the job. So methane from the Haig is now being 


piped to the Whitehaven gasworks, and surplus gas 


from Point of Ayr will also be sold. The colliery gas 
has a heat value of about 1,200 B.Th.U. a cubic foot, 
against the §00 B.Th.U. for ordinary coal gas, and its 
flame speed is low ; to use it pure would require new 


burners on most gas stoves and equipment. At White. 
haven gasworks—an obsolete plant that was already 


due for closing, leaving the town to be supplied | 


through the Ennerdale gas grid—part of the methane 
is therefore being passed over a catalyst that re-forms 
it into hydrogen and carbon monoxide ; mixed with 
the pure methane, this can be burned efficiently in 
ordinary gas appliances. 

About 750 cubic feet a minute of pure methane is 
now being sucked out of the Haig pit; one borchole 
alone, has yielded more than 100 million cubic feet 
of gas in the last 24 years. The flow fluctuates, and the 
duration of the supply can hardly be guaranteed ; hence 
the need for combining it with a flexible gas system in 
being such as the grid at Whitehaven. A gas under- 
taking, which has legal safety obligations to maintain 
its supplies, could hardly depend solely upon methane 
drained from coal even if the quantities were sufficient. 
So no great number of these links between colliery 
drainage and gas undertakings is likely, and the yield 
of methane from the pits, as the Coal Board has em- 
phasised, is fairly small. If it were eventually found 
practicable to drain methane into gas systems at, say, 
30 pits, with an average flow of about half that at the 
Haig (this is an exceptionally gassy pit) the quantity 
supplied might amount to about 5,000 million cubic 
feet a year. To put this quantity in perspective. the 
Coal Board alone sells about 40,000 million cubic feet 
a year to the gas industry from its coke ovens, and the 
total sales of town gas amount to more than 500,000 
million cubic feet. 

The Gas Council, it is fair to say, has rosier hopes 
of natural gas from other sources. It accepts these 
modest estimates of the methane that may be available 
from the coal measures. But it is co-operating with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in prospecting for natural 
gas elsewhere in Britain. There is a gas field in Scot- 
land, though the quantities available are not known, and 
the Gas Council and Anglo-Iranian hope there may be 
much larger supplies in Yorkshire. Last year, Imperial 
Chemical Industries. too, obtained permission ( 
prospect for methane near Whitby. 

The ICI venture was a reminder to the Coal Board 
that methane might be regarded as too rich a hydro- 
carbon to be used for burning; it would make 3 
valuable raw material for the production of formalde- 
hyde, acetylene and various solvents, if available in 
economic quantities. But chemical synthesis might 
require amounts of the order of §0 to 100 tons a day 
—far more than seems likely to be available from any 
colliery. Methane could also be used as a motor [ucl, 
and might even carry the cost of liquefying and 
transport in cylinders and still be competitive with 
petrol for heavy vehicles; but it could not compete 
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with diesel fuel. The board is using methane in a 
mixed gas-diesel oil engine to provide electricity and 
exhaust heat to warm pithead bath water at one site ; 
such a mixture, three-quarters methane and a quarter 
diese! oil, might give the methane a notional value of 
about 6d. a therm, but the board is not hopeful of find- 
ing consumers ready to pay that price. 

In the first Whitehaven contract the coal and gas 
negotiators had the problem of settling a price for some- 
thing that had hardly ever before been sold in this 
country. The price range, obviously, was limited by 
alternative uses or supplies. The lower limit would be 
represented by the cost of the coal that would alter- 
natively be used to fire the colliery boiler, say 24d. a 
therm ; and the upper limit by the cost at which gas 
could be manufactured and supplied in the area, 
possibly about 6d. a therm. In some parts of the 
country, a logal gas board might find it worth while 
to buy gas from outside at considerably higher prices, 
for example butane at 1od. to Is. a therm, because the 
alternative would be to squeeze more gas from a gas- 
works that formed part of the industry’s obsolete and 
uneconomic tail, where a therm of gas might cost 2s. 


Bank Rate “ Unified” 


Ta City was taken utterly by surprise on Thursday 
morning by the “ posting” of a reduction in Bank rate 

-from 4 to 34 per cent—immediately after the weekly 
meeting of the Bank Court. The surprise was heightened 
by the fact that this was the first peacetime change since 
1932 to be made in the traditional way, solely by communi- 
cation from the Bank. Not for some time did the City 
discover that the tradition had been supplemented by an 
oficial explanation—and one. that robbed the change of a 
good deal of its traditional significance. The statement 
explained that, whilst Bank rate as such—i.e. the minimum 
rate at which the Bank of England will discount approved 
bills of exchange—had been reduced by } per cent, there 
would be no reduction in the Special rate at which the Bank 
makes seven-day loans to the market. This rate, previously 
kept at 4 per cent below Bank rate, was introduced at the 
time of the launching of the new monetary policy in 1951. 
with the object, it is now explained, of “easing the tran- 
sition to a more positive policy.” Hence the effect of 
Thursday’s change was to “ unify” both official rates at a 


Business Notes 


801 
or more to make against the national average of about 
gd. a’therm. 

The price paid for-these first experimental supplies 
from the Haig pit has not been disclosed ; both sides 
describe it as provisional, and obviously considerations 
such as regularity of supply enter into the question of 
price. To the gas industry, the first price set for a gas 
that they hope may become available in significant 
quantities from more than one source, to replace gas 
made from coal that becomes more expensive with the 
years, is obviously important as a precedent. Coke- 
oven operators, for example, would argue that the prices 
paid by the gas industry for coke-oven gas are still lower 
than they should be because it was originally sold as a 
“ waste product.” The Coal Board, less sanguine about 
the amounts of methane that may eventually be pro- 
duced, prepared to use the gas itself at most collieries, 
and in any case draining methane primarily for safety, 
has been perhaps less concerned to haggle. So this co- 
operation between the two nationalised fuel industries 
has shown no sign as yet of producing the wrangles over 
price that have long attended the NCB’s sales of gas— 
and coal—to the gas industry. 





level of 34 per cent; and the object of this unification is 
officially stated to be “ to allow more freedom in the day-to- 
day operation of the market ” and to “ facilitate the flexible 
use of Bank rate in either direction as circumstances may 
require.” 

This statement, by creating doubts about what precisely 
lay behind the change, caused much bewilderment in the 
City—and especially in stock markets. At the close of 
business on Thursday, when this issue of The Economist 
went to press, the implications were still uncertain, and so 
was the future structure of rates. On the one hand, it is 
certain that the authorities are anxious that their move 
shall not be construed as a sign that the danger to Britain’s 
economy has passed » their general attitude towards mone- 
tary policy remains almost unchagged, and no revision has 
been made in the so-called “directives” to the banks 
requesting restraint in advances policy. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that the move cannot be dismissed as of 
merely technical significance. 

The technical aspects, however, are certainly of high 
importance. Since commercial bank lending rates are 


related to. Bank rate proper, the existence of the Bank’s 
Special rate had the effect of producing a wide spread 
between rates charged to commercial borrowers and those 
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charged to the Government on Treasury bills. The re- 
sultant anomaly was even more clearly shown in the margin 
between the 3 per cent rate for first class commercial bills 
and the 2% per cent rate that has been general for Treasury 
bills. (The implications of this particular distortion were 
fully analysed in an article in The Economist three weeks 
ago.) But the narrowing of these gaps in order to make 
the Bank rate more effective could have been secured either 
by reducing Bank rate or by raising the Special rate. To 
satisfy the purely technical objective of promoting a more 
flexible and more normal market, the Bank had to impart 
either an upward or a downward twist to at least part of the 
whole rate structure. 

It has chosen the latter, and thereby brings about auto- 
matically a reduction in the rates charged for the majority 
of bank advances—excluding those to personal and business 
borrowers whose loans are running at rates that, though 
technically based on Bank rate, are subject to high 
minimum charges. The very fact that there was this impact 
upon advances rates has caused some softening of rates 
elsewhere. But since the Bank’s move was not a simple 
cut of 4 per cent in its own rates, the clearing banks seem 
to have decided to reduce by only } per cent the rates that 
are under their own control. Deposit allowances are 


GILT EDGED NET PRICES 





Nov Mar. June} April | Sept. | Sept. 
& 4 1G 24, | 3S, 16, 17, 
| 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 19535 ; 1953 





- | | ' | 

24% N.W. Bonds, 52/54....... | 100% 4 988.4 oF } 99% } 1004 |. 100 
13% Ser. Fund., Nov "54 oe | 100 |. 97 | 96 | 98H 99% 99 
5°, Ser. Fund., Nov., °55 oe se ee Meas | 1004 100 1l0l* 
24°, N.W. Bonds, 54/56 . | 02% | OTR. | 954 | SOM | 99 100 
24°, Exch., Feb., 55 jiteciw4t eee a i xt | 9% 394 99 
3 Sav. Bonds, 55/65 a 954 89} ; 86 944 | 96 96} 
24°, Funding, 56/61 -- | 9% | 90 | 88 | 95% We | IT 
4°, Funding, 60/90., - | 103% 954 | 94 | 99 100% | 100} 
3%, Sav. Bonds, 65/75 Jeunen 88% 80 77 | 85% 86} 87} 

Funding, 66/68.. cans 925 85 82g | Ql 934 938 
3%, Elect., 74/77 ; cesses a 7 | TT 85 86 87 
34°, Elect., 76/79 oa a | 8 | 84 ait 91 92% 
3%, Trans., 78/88 eh eee | 725 804 81 83 
3% Gas, 90/95 wrcen ase 7 72 804 81 83 
34% War Loan after ’52....... |} 859 | 768 | 72 ] 79% 824 84 
29%, Consols : at | 64 | §8 j 55% } 60% 61% 63 
23% Treasury... sseceeees | 63h | SOB | 53x} 59 61k 63% 
Financial Times Ord. Share Index 131-8 | 108-9 | 103-1 | 124-6 | 123-2 | 124-8 


| 


j i i i 
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apparently to be fixed at 17 per cent, instead of 2 per cent, 
and rates charged for call: loans against Treasury bills are 
likely to move similarly. The commercial bill rate will, 
of course, fall more sharply, and may be allowed to become 
a flexible iristead of a pegged rate. But, in either case, the 
unnatural margin over the Treasury bill rate will be 
narrowed. 

All this, in short, is an important contribution to nor- 
mality in the rate structure, and will undoubtedly increase 
the Bank’s freedom for manceuvre. But it is idle to pretend 
that it is wholly technical, and does not betoken a feeling 
of greater confidence. The stock markets, however, seem 
in their first response to have put too much emphasis upon 
the confidence ingredient and too little upon the technical. 
Gilt-edged prices were marked up immediately and, despite 
the uncertainties about the technical implications, they 
climbed even faster. At the close on Thursday, the whole 
list had been lifted substantially, with the gains in the longer 
dated and irredeemable stocks ranging up to 1. 
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Tale of Two Markets 


or the industrial sector of the stock markets the news 
F of the reduction in Bank rate came as the crowning 
feature of a hectic fortnight ; the immediate consequence was 
that the Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
rose by 1.6 points to 124.8, in Thursday’s dealings. At the 
beginning of the fortnight some investors’ optimism had 
seemed ready to take wings, while in the middle of it the 
news of the decline in Wall Street had overshadowed every- 
thing else. The underlying—and perhaps wistful—attitude 
in the markets is clearly that, if only the American economy 
could be relied upon to continue at its present high blast, 
the prospect for British industrial shares might at long last 
look bullish. Britain’s internal balance of spending and 
earning does not now threaten any economic crisis this year ; 
and—whatever else the reduction in Bank rate means— it is 
an understatement to say that the Government does not 
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now seem to see any reason for an immediate tightening of 
monetary policy. Thanks to the increase in industrial pro- 
duction (more than 7 per cent up in the period April-July 
compared with a year before) and to the re-opening of some 
Commonwealth markets, British companies’ profits—when 
struck net of stock appreciation (and this is the calculation 
that matters in terms of dividend potentialities)—are 
probably as high as at any period since the war. 

It is true that profits statements for financial years ending 
on December 31st, March 31st and even June 30th last have 
all shown. average profits down by somewhere between 5 
and 10 per cent. But that is because they have had to bear 
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Does your office stride through 
accounting routines... 










This incomparable Burroughs machine 
handles complete routines—faster, and at less cost 


WHATEVER JOB THE OFFICE HAS ON HAND—Sstores records, 
cost accounting, payroll — the work normally divides itself into three 
distinct operations: calculating, posting or preparing, and checking. 

On Burroughs Multiplying Typewriter-Accounting Machines the 
three steps are cut to one. Calculating and posting are done as a single, 
continuous operation — with automatic proof of accuracy. 

The potential saving in time (and cost!) is obvious. This unique 
machine, the only one available with direct multiplication, not repeated 
addition, accelerates the production of complete and accurate records 
— giving management timely figures without posting “‘peaks.” You 
owe it to your business to see it prove its efficiency in action. Call 
Burroughs today. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service Offices in principal cities. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN 63) urroughs 


803 



























or hobble? 


The Burroughs M200 

Direct multiplication (answers calcu- 
lated and printed automatically in 
one fast operation); automatic proof 
of accuracy; direct subtraction; 
entries fully described as desired — 
these are some of the features of this 
speedy multiplying accounting ma- 
chine. Other styles of Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines are available 
for practically all accounting routines 
— sales, purchase and general ledgers, 
statistical applications, ete., with up 
to 21 totals if required. 





Less waste — more speed. Ilustrated here is the keyboard 
of a Burroughs M200 Multiplying Typewriter- Accounting 
Machine. The fact that all computing and typing keys can 
easily be spanned with two hands greatly reduces manual 
movements for the operator, and increases her speed and 
efficiency. 
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The sea in all its moods presents a barrier to world communications. 
A power barrier—for modern ships need power to overcome it. 

And the world relies on ships—and the supplies they bring —to fight 
poverty and raise living standards everywhere. 

While you read this, THE BRUSH GROUP is helping mankind burst 
through this power barrier. Over the waters of the world, in tropical heat 
and Arctic cold, in storm and calm, ply ships propelled by diesel engines 
and using diesel-powered-electrical generating plant—-supplied by Associated 
British Oil Engines (Marine) Ltd., a member of THE BRUSH GROUP. 


BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


Every day THE BRUSH GROUP power units are speeding ships through 


the seven seas, to deliver more quickly—and so, more often—the food and capital 
goods the world so desperately needs. 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes. 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. e Petters Ltd. « J. and H. McLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. » Mirriees, Bickerton and Day, Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT: DUKE STREET -ST. JAMES’S- LONDON 8.W.1.- AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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the adverse experience of last summer’s recession in the 
consumer goods and export trades. As this experience 
recedes into the past, it will not be-surprising if most profits 
statements for the year to September zoth—at any rate 
those issued by producers of consumer goods—show profits 
at least equal to those in the preceding year ; and, on the 
assumption that there is no American or world-wide trading 
recession, their statements for the present calendar year 
(and, still more, for the year to next March) could show 
both profits and dividends very significantly up. It was 
10 pleasant musings of this sort that those in charge of the 
investment of institutional portfolios returned from their 
August holidays. It was not surprising therefore that by 
September 10th the Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares had risen to 124.7, only 0.3 points below its 
previous 1953 high point of last March (just before Stalin 
died). 

It was on September roth, however, that Wall Street 
went into its nervous wobble; with the Dow Jones index 
of industrial stocks dropping by 3.8 per cent in the course 
of three working days ; the index recovered more than a 
third of this-loss in the next two days, but on Wednesday 
of this week it was still nearly 12 per cent below its high 
point of six months ago. At this stage the Financial Times 
index in London stood at 123.2. The reduction in the 
American Government’s budget deficit, the signs of slacken- 
ing demand for automobiles, and the fall in farm incomes— 
to which the accompanying chart, showing the mdvement 
in Chicago wheat prices, draws attention—are all causing 
nervousness about the business prospect across the Atlantic. 
Despite the Bank rate reduction and the immediate trend 
of British profits, the London market—which, as the chart 
shows, has been consistently stronger than Wall Street ever 
since it passed its low point in June last year—could still be 
jolted sharply back to nervousness, too. 


A Bigger IMF? 


HE bald official news from this year’s meeting of the 

International Monetary Fund inevitably conjures up yet 
another variation upon a topical theme. Never have so many 
gone so far to achieve so little. It would perhaps be 
reasonable, as well as charitable, to assume that the many 
high authorities who went to Washington found reward 
for their journeys in the behind-the-scenes activities and 
discussions ; but if these yielded useful results, the general 
public must still remain in the dark about them. What is 
known about the proceedings is that great emphasis was 
laid by spokesmen for the Fund upon the new facilities for 
stand-by credits. These are regarded as the answer to the 
criticism that access to the facilities of the Fund has been 
so hedged around with restrictions that the quotas did 
not add to the available volume of international reserves. 
If this criticism is really met by the new stand-by credits, 
then the Fund will indeed be con:ing into its own, and at a 
very appropriate moment. But Britain obviously thinks 
that something more is needed. At the Washington meect- 
ing, the British representative officially proposed an.increase 
in members’ quotas. This reflects a change in the British 
attitude towards the Fund—though it does no more than 
confirm hints already made in this country that the British 
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authorities regard the Fund as the channel through which 
the increase in international reserves needed for con- 
vertibility is most likely to be provided. 

This view of the prerequisites of convertibility did, 
moreover, find indirect justification from another event at 
the Fund meeting—the categorical and almost brutal 
refusal by the official United States delegation even to con- 
sider the case for an increase in the world price of 
gold. This suggestion was once again put forward by the 
South African delegate. The debate on this issue opened 
no new vistas. The Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank advanced the proposal.on the ground that a higher 
price for gold would provide the most powerful contribu- 
tion to the progress towards convertibility. He was 
answered by Mr Randolph Burgess with the familiar 
arguments. that any tampering with the price of gold and 
with the dollar would focus attention on the wrong factors 
in the problem of disequilibrium in world balances of pay- 
ments and would, in fact, be detrimental to the whole 
cause of convertibility by undermining the soundness of the 
dollar. Sound money is, in fact, the flag now firmly nailed 
to the American mast ; it is significant that, at this IMF 
meeting, the official United States welcome to the Com- 
monwealth Economic Plan was based on the fact thar the 
plan emphasises the need for sound money and appropriate 
domestic policies in the countries concerned. This is play- 
ing for safety. Pending the publication of the Randall 
report next March, no American minister or official is going 
“to put a foot wrong” by showing in public any overt 
sympathy for a liberal and expansionist foreign economic 
policy. What was said by them in private on this issue 
may have been much more reassuring. But it is unlikely 
that it will have been reassuring enough to hold out the 
promise that the next Commonwealth Economic Conference 
—which is likely to be held in Australia in December—can 
be the source of great decisions. 


Easier Australian Markets 


HE Australian public, which last week was handed out 
1. £A118 million a year in tax concessions, has now 
been told that after October Ist it may spend {£A45 
million a year more on imports. The import relaxations 
follow the now familiar lines of an adjustment of the very 
stringent quotas imposed in March, 1952. “ Category B” 
or less essential imports—most of them imports of con- 
sumer goods—are increased by one-quarter, from 40 to 
§0 per cent of imports in the base year 1950-51. “ Cate- 
gory A” or more essential imports are increased by 
one-eighth, from 80 to 90 per cent of imports in 1950-51. 
These relaxations do not apply to imports from the dollar 
area or Japan, but it has been announced that permits for 
imports from Japan will be increased “in line with” 
imports from other non-dollar countries ; presumably the 
intention here is to prune down restrictions rather than to 
raise Japanese quotas by flat percentage amounts. Finally 
—and this could be very important—a long list of items 
that are at present subject to administrative (which means, 
in effect, to rather haphazard) licensing will now be 


granted licences quite freely, provided importers can show 


that they will be able to lay hands on the goods concerned 
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within a year. The list includes replacement parts for cars 
and for a wide variety of other manufactured goods, some 
raw materials (such as aluminium and nickel), cinema films, 
scientific instruments and various medicinal preparations. 

It is difficult to say how the £A45 million of permitted 
new imports may be distributed among different exporting 
interests ; but—as a very rough rule of thumb—most indus- 
tries that benefited from the two previous and very similar 
essays at relaxation, in March and June last, can expect to 
benefit by about the same amount as on each of those occa- 
sions. This is good news for British exporters of textiles and 
motor cars. ~ Thanks mainly to the previous relaxations, 
British exports of cars and motor chassis to Australia leapt 
from an average of between £800,000 and {900,000 in the 
period January-June to some {2,179,000 in July ; this was 
a sudden upsurge in response to the relaxations rather than 
a level that is likely to be maintained, but perhaps a similar 
upsurge may be expected this winter. After the recent tax 
remissions the Australian market should be in a sufficiently 
inflationary state to take up most goods that can be offered 
to it, although much will depend here on the course of 
Australian protectionism. Mr Menzies, in announcing the 
relaxations, seemed to go out of his way to invite Australian 
industrialists to apply for tariff protection in place of the 
“import quotas” protection that is now being whittled 
down ; he announced that membership of the Tariff Board 
has been increased from four to seven to enable it to deal 
expeditiously with the flood of applications from indus- 
trialists- that is now expected. 


Bank Advances Before and After 


T is still, of course, too early to judge the effect of the 
I reduction in Bank rate on the lending policies of the 
banks ; for reasons explained in an earlier note, some 
borrowers will now automatically get their loans more 
cheaply, but the increase in borrowing may not be—and 
certainly for the health of the economy ought not to be— 
large. The latest return by the British Bankers’ Association 
(for the three months to August) confirms earlier evidence 





HOW MUCH DEPRECIATION ? 


The Economist Intelligence Unit compiles index 
numbers showing changes in the cost of replacing 
industrial and other assets. Indices available :— 


Plant: chemical, electrical, food processing, 
machine tools, mechanical handling, printing, 
tanning, textile, foundry. 


Alse agricultural machinery, factory buildings, 
commercial vehicles, and office equipment. 
A descriptive leaflet may be obtained from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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that the downward trend in the supply of bank credit 1 
private trade and industry, which began in the spring of 
1952 but was interrupted in the early months of this year, 
was definitely re-established during this summer ; but it also 
suggests that the latest decline was mainly of a seasonal 
character. The return shows that total advances fell by 
£76.6 million during June, July and August, to a total of 
£1,788.5 million. Within this decline, the public utilities 
group’s borrowings fell by £34.2 million, or by only abour 
half as much as the calls made during this period on the 
British Electricity Authority and Gas Council issues. As 
“personal and professional” advances fell by less than 
£2,000,000—exactly equal to their fall in the previous 
quarter, and far smaller than the reduction experienced in 
the quarters following the more stringent scrutiny that 
began in November, 1951—bank finance for private 
business dropped by {40.5 million. This followed two 
quarters of moderate expansion ; but the fall was far less 
than that of £81.3 million experienced in June, July and 
August of last year. 

Detailed examination of the lending to separate industrial 
groups confirms the impression that the decline was mainly 
seasonal. The largest fall was registered by the food, drink 
and tobacco group, down by {27.4 million to {118.5 million 
Advances to retail trade fell by £13.1 million to {164.2 
million—but this fall of 74 per cent was only about half the 
drop experienced from May to August in 1952. The 
engineering industry reduced its bank loans for the second 
quarter in succession (by {13.1 million) and its outstanding 
bank borrowing is now below that of August of last year. 
Chemicals, cotton and nine other groups (including personal 
borrowers and public utilities) also recorded some fall in 
advances in the period. Increases were recorded by eleven 
groups. Among them, coal mining increased its borrowing 
by 28 per cent to £2.3 million, and the iron and steel 
industry increased its borrowing by {9.5 million ; this 
brought total advances to the iron and steel industry to 
£61.3 million, almost double the £33.5 million outstanding 
a year ago. The moderate increases secured by the wool, 
building and other industrial groups in this slack seasor 
suggest that few businesses can now be really squeezed {0 
credit. The economy is certainly in no state to return to 
regime of easy lending ; and it would be a gross misreading 
of this week’s reduction in Bank rate to suppose that the 
Government has any such return in mind. 
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Federation and Board 


TILL the investor-awaits the first steel issue ; the “ early 
S autumn” evidently has not yet arrived, but when it 
comes there may be the mellow glow of reduced Bank rate 
to shed its warmth, if not to promote an Indian summer in 
the markets. The degree of success of the early steel issues 
will go a long way towards determining how far the stccl 
industry as a whole in this country will revert to privaic 
ownership and how large a proportion of it (on the best 
assumptions, it is likely to be a significant proportion) 
remains in public ownership. 

These delays in embarking on the new share offers do not, 
however, concern other major areas of decision involving 
the steel industry. Of these, perhaps the most importaat 
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The ALMIN GROUP produces 


INGOTS & BILLETS * 
BARS SECTIONS 


SAND & DIE-CASTINGS 
TUBES & FORGINGS 


BUILDINGS & ENGINEERING STRUCTURES 
CONTAINERS & FOOD EQUIPMENT 


PARENT 
COMPANY 


FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


ALMIN LIMITED 


Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 





WORKERS IN THE TEAM 


Number 3 in a Series 


This thoughtful, sensitive face 
belongs to a craftsman. Walter 
Turner is a man for whom only 
first class work is good enough. 

He started work with the Com- 
pany in 1925 after serving his ap- 
prenticeship as a joiner. Today he 
is general foreman in charge of 
important work: and everyone 
knows that under Walter’s eye 
even the smallest details will be 
attended to thoroughly. 

He has shares in the Company 
—a privilege reserved for those 
who set an outstanding example. 
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quality is noticed: then, his face 
lights up. 

He takes great pleasure in the 
Company’s annual outings be- 
cause there he meets old fellow- 
workers and they talk of past jobs 
tackled together. For all his work 
is shared. This is the real secret 
of the satisfaction he gets from 


But his chief reward comes when __ life: good work done by a team of 
a fine job has been done and its which he is one. 
John Laing and Son Limited 





Building and Civil Enginéering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 
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Thailand, the first country in 
South East Asia to install Tele- 
vision, has placed the order for 
its system with Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Company Ltd. 
The order includes vision and 
sound transmitters, Marconi 
Image Orthicon television 
cameras and associated equip- 
ment. 
The system will operate on the 
international 625 line standard. 
This new order follows those 
gained by the Company for 
installations in [taly, South 
America, Canada and the U.S.A. 
Marconi high or medium 
‘power transmitters and high- 
power aerials are installed in 
every one of the B.B.C.’s tele- 
vision transmitter stations. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD., CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 
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is the future balance of forces between the Iron and Steel 
Board and the British Iron and Steel Federation. Sir 
Archibald Forbes and his colleagues at the Board are 
entrusted with the task of exercising the public interest in 
what the steel industry does ; and no doubt one of the first 
stages of their work will be to decide upon the technical and 
statistical instruments that they will require for these duties 
—decisions which must inevitably involve the future of a 
good deal of the work that the Federation has hitherto 
carried out in formulating plans and computing costs and 
prices. 

It is a good thing, when so many features in the higher 
policy and development of the industry are still in doubt, 
that the Federation should have appointed Mr Frederick 
Grant, QC, as its independent chairman—an office that had 
been vacant since the death of Sir Andrew Duncan. Mr 
Grant’s experience in a position of eminence at the tax bar 
and as a member of the Monoplies Commission from 1949 
to 1952 promises precisely the authority and the judicial 
approach that his new office demands. These qualities will 
equally be required in the Federation’s relations with the 
Board ; Mr Grant’s appointment must be read as an indica- 
tion that the Federation will neither willingly become a 
cipher nor that it will refuse any forms of helpful co-partner- 
ship with the Board. 


Testing the Coal Guesses 


oR the last two months the National Coal Board’s hope 
F of beginning the coal winter with thin but probably 
sufficient distributed stocks has had to be based partly upon 
estimates of the coal that miners would have produced if 
they had not been on holiday. That is inevitable in holiday 
months. But this year rather critical importance has 
attached to the estimates that have been made by comparing 
ouput this year, plus the estimated amounts lost through 
holidays, with the same figures last year. From the begin- 
ning of May to the end of August, for example, these 
calculations (which make no allowance for the loss of 
opencast coal through contractors’ holidays) would suggest 
that the “ potential output” of the industry was perhaps 
120,000 tons a week higher than in the same period last 
year. This brand of figuring will receive its most important 
test in a week or two’s time, when the miners’ holidays 
have ceased to affect the figures. Last week, when holidays 
cost the exCeptionally high amount of some 355,000 tons 
of coal, such calculations put the industry’s “ potential ” 
total output no more than about 40,000 tons higher than a 
year before, though the notional “ margin ” for deep-mined 
output alone should be about 65,000 tons a week higher. 

Notional coal and potential output does not fill the cellar. 
Moreover, the industry has lost about 4,000 men since the 
end of July—a thousand of them went in the first week of 
this month—so that a drain on manpower could upset the 
calculations. And the stakes in the gamble that the miners 
will produce enough more to build safe stocks during the 
next seven weeks are extremely high. The National Coal 
Board was saved from a full-dress inquiry last year by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power. It came safely through last 
winter ; but any significant interruptions to supplies this 
winter could put it— and its protector—back into political 
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jeopardy. Moreover, the performance of the board and the 
minister are not judged by the figures of distributed stocks 
and the possible adequacy of stocks in industrial consumers’ 
yards. Both will be judged by tHe stocks in merchant,’ 
depots and domestic consumers’ cellars—that is, by stocks 
of large coal. Merchants’ stocks are still dangerously low— 
about I,1§0,000 tons against 1,500,000 tons last year, when 
merchants were already complaining—and consumers have 
bought no more coal this summer than they did twelve 


months earlier. The National Coal Board appears to how 
received most of the 400,000 tons of large coal that it 
decided to import this autumn from the Continent. Will 


it have to buy more ? 


Will Cinemas Close ? 


M* RANK’S statement that unless Entertainments Duty 

is reduced “ many ” of the Odeon group’s cinemas 
will have to be closed should be taken seriously in Whitehall, 
where talk of closing cinemas has been disregarded before. 
Of the 550 cinemas in the Odeon and Gaumont-British 
circuits, Mr Rank said this week, 236 operated in 1952-53 
at a loss totalling some £725,000 before charging 
interest on capital employed, but excluding profirs 
on the sale of ice-cream and confectionery ; even allowing 
for profits on such sales, these 236 cinemas would still 
show an aggregate net loss before charging interest. This 
implies that the other 314 cinemas in the group made 
profits from admissions and ancillary earnings somewhat 
exceeding the final figure of {2,855,444 shown as the 
group’s net operating profit on exhibition in the British Isles; 
the group would have been better off, that is, without 
40 per cent of its cinemas. Moreover, those net operating 
profits on British exhibition are more than 8 per cent down 
on the year (to June 27, 1953), while ancillary earnings in 
the group, though undisclosed, have probably been rising ; 
so the decline in the profitability of the cinemas’ primary 
business may be worse than these figures show. The actual 
magnitude of ancillary earnings in the industry has never 
been published, for understandable reasons. But while it 
remains hidden, its existence will always be quoted to put 
out of court the cinema trade’s arguments about the insuffi- 
cient, profitability of showing films. To close cinemas down 
would—and perhaps will—be to make the trade’s point in 
the hardest way. 


Mr Rank had some equally pointed remarks to make 
about his group’s film production, which showed a marked 
improvement in its financial fortunes on the year. The 
group showed a net profit of £350,000, following some years 
of losses, on “ film production and distribution ” ; since dis- 
tribution is a fairly stable and fairly profitable activity, the 


improvement was largely concentrated on production, 


though the aggregated figure does not make it clear whether 
a profit was actually made on production alone. This marked 
improvement, and that of the two preceding years, was duc 
very largely, Mr Rank said, to receipts from the Eady levy 
(which the group pays as well as receives). He added that 
unless the trade could agree on a voluntary scheme to extend 
that levy, or the Board of Trade could fully outline a statu- 
tory levy scheme, “ within the next month or so,” the group 
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proposed to “ reduce materially ” its production programme 
following those films now on the floor and likely to be com- 
pleted in the next couple of months. 


Standard’s Baby Car 


HE Standard Motor Company gave details this week of 
T its “baby” car. It will probably not be the only 
example or a small car in which a deliberate bid is made 
to keep costs down to the minimum. Sir John Black started 
a new trend in the motor industry by concentrating on 
one model oply, the Vanguard, and he has stuck fairly 
consistently to this policy until now. The new baby car, 
with its spartan fittings, its woven plastic upholstery and 
its fixed boot (reached from inside) costs £339, or £481 
with purchase tax: Fuel consumption is put at roughly 
50 miles per gallon and the car’s one luxury is a four-speed 
gear box, a refinement that several larger and more expen- 
sive cars cannot claim. 

The present spread of prices for small British cars is 
intriguing. The Ford Anglia is still the cheapest of the 
8-h.p. cars, costing £313 without tax, but it has been in 
production for so long that its costs can hardly be com- 
parable with newer models. The second cheapest is the 
new Standard followed by the Austin A30, which costs 
£355 before tax and {504 with tax. Both the Standard 
and the Austin have four doors, while the Ford Anglia 
and the Morris Minor—costing £373, have two doors, 
although a four-door version of the Minor is available at 
extra cost. If it is fair to assume that few motorists who 
could afford a bigger car would buy a baby car, the differ- 
ence of a few pounds in price may become the deciding 
factor in the competitive race for the small car market. 
The pace may become quicker when the Ford Motor Com- 
pany shows its hand, as it is expected to do before the 
Motor Show. 

The baby Standard is the first new British car to be 
put into production unhafmpered from the start by restric- 


tions on supplies of components or licensing of materials ; * 


indeed, it was not shown publicly until a production rate 
of 100 cars a day had been reached. This is being stepped 
up gradually to 300 a day, compared with about 200 for 
the Vanguard. The Standard company therefore seems to 
be pinning considerable faith on a successful entry into the 
small car market, with its keenly competitive conditions. 


London Airport’s Next Stage 


HE Minister of Transport has described this week the 

plans for the main terminal buildings at London Air- 
port. At present, the airport is little more than a system 
of runways and essential technical aids. Aircraft are housed 
in temporary hangars, staff in temporary offices, and 
passengers use temporary buildings. Some permanent 
hangars are under construction, and work has now started 
on the permanent buildings that will improve the amenities 
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of the airport—though they will perhaps not add much 
to its high standard of efficiency. The plan shows 
the new terminal area, which lies in the centre of a com- 
pleted network of runways and is reached through a tunnel 
leading from the main road beneath the runways. Only a 
quarter of this central area is being developed ; it will have 
a control tower, one building for handling passengers and 
baggage, and a second for offices, restaurants, and the 
inevitable public enclosures that, as a possible source of 
income, cannot be ignored. Aircraft will be parked on taxi- 
ways ringing this central area. When traffic is particularly 
heavy, and the inner taxi-ways are full, passengers will be 
taken in buses through 4 subway that goes beneath the 
inner taxi-ways to an outer ring. 

The decision to make a start on these terminal buildings 
was taken because London Airport will shortly have to 
handle all the traffic now going through Northolt, which 
amounts to about 750,000 passengers a year to London’s 
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half-million, and extra space will in any case be needed 
to accommodate them. The two airports are too close for 
comfort when large numbers of aircraft are being handled, 
and, for this reason alone, Northolt will have to be closed 
down for civil air operation. Supporters of the Gatwick 
extension argue that this makes the start of work at Gatwick 
a matter of urgency, since Gatwick will not merely be a 
diversionary airport for bad weather, but will also have to 
handle the peak summer traffic that London Airport is too 
small to accommodate. 


London Airport when completed will cost about {£26 
million ; the three new buildings including control tower 
equipment, lighting and services, are expected to cost £62 
million. It is expected that revenue should reach about 
£14 million, and this will no more than equal estimated 
running costs, without allowing for interest and deprecia- 
tion. 
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Price Arrangements for Home Grains 


HE deficiency payments scheme for home-grown 
+ grains, to be introduced in time for next year’s harvest, 
has wide implications for British farmers which are discussed 
in a leading article on page 761. . Its incentive effects on 
quality production should be real, Its méchanics, how- 
ever, are relatively simple. A standard price will be set 
for each of the four grains—wheat, barley, oats and rye— 
in the Ministry of Agriculture’s: annual review, as the 
guaranteed prices are set now ;,an escalator for wheat prices 


will be continued, to encourage farmers to spread their sales © 


beyond’ the harvest peak. ‘Farmers are free to sell in the 
open market at the best price they can secure. The 
merchants will make a return of all sales to the Ministry 
of Food, and from these returns the average price realised 
by all farmers for the four grains will be calculated. The 
deficiency between this average realised price and the stan- 
dard price guaranteed by the Government will be made 
good to all farmers alike. For wheat and rye the farmer 
will receive the deficiency payment on the tonnage that he 
has sold. For barley and oats, which are heavily consumed 
on the farm, the deficiency payment per ton will be con- 
verted into a payment per acre grown, 

A special arrangement is required, for striking the 
average price for barley, which would otherwise be 
weighted against the grower of feéd barley. by the 
premiums obtained for high quality malting grades, The 
approximate margin between the price ranges of feeding 
and industrial barley is taken to be 1s. a hundredweight 
and the average price on which deficiency payments. will 
be made will involve a double operation—first the deduc- 
tion of a shilling from the average price realised for all 
barleys, and then the recalculation of the real average price, 
which will govern the actual deficiency payments, from all 
sales below that margin. For administrative convenience, 
however, the deficiency will be paid on all barley, so the 
grower of malting grades will receive a small windfall. 
Standard prices for wheat and rye (a negligible crop) will be 
the same in 19§4 as the current guaranteed prices, namely 
30s. 9d. and 25s. a cwt. The standard price for oats is 
1s. 10d. higher at 24s. and for barley 6d. higher at 25s. 6d. a 
cwt. A similar system of deficiency payments was operated 
up to the war under the Wheat Act of 1932, the main differ- 
ence being that the funds were provided by a levy on sales 
of flour. In 1938 the system was extended to oats and 
barley under the Agriculture Act of 1937, but for these 
grains funds came directly from the Exchequer, as they 
will for the new scheme in the first instance. The per- 
manent financing and administration of the scheme has still 
to be decided. 7 


Trade in August 


HAT happens to the trade figures in August is always 
W at the mercy of the holidays. For those who worked, 
there were:25 working days, two fewer than July, but the 
seaside, not the quayside, is. the dominant August note. 
The provisional trade figures show that both imports and 
exports fell identically by 12 per cent. Exports fell to 


_ or afloat purchases. 
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{198.1 million (fob) from the high level of £234.4 
million in July, and imports dropped to {249.2 milion 
(cif) from £293.0 million. Allowing for re-exports, a little 
higher at £8.8 million, the visible trade deficit was cur to 
£42.3 million from {50.0 million in July; it was nearly 
half the June figure of £80.0 million and only slightly 
above the. deficit of £38.9 million in February, which < 
24 working days. The fall in the daily rate of exports {ron 
£9 million in July to £8.3 million in August can be i: 
to reflect the holiday’ shutdown. 

If July and August are taken together, they compare 
favourably with the averages for the first and second 
quarters of this year. The average of exports for the two 
months was {216.3 million, against {210.0 million in the 
second quarter and {208.5 million in the first. On the 
same basis, the average of imports was {271.1 million 
compared with £291.7 million for ae and {272.4 


million for January-March. 


The fall of just over 12 per cent in exports to North 
America in August was in line with the total decline. 
Exports to the United States fell to {12.7 million from 


~£15.2 million in July ; there was a slightly larger fal! of 
{31 million to {11.8 million im exports to Canada. 


Average total exports to North America for the two months, 


‘at £27.3 million,’ were {2.2 million below the average for 
- the’ ‘second quarter; - althongh £32 million above the 
“average for the bees 


Fall in Jute 


HE sweeping cut in the Indian export duty on hessian 
- cloth is likely to weaken the price of raw jute still 
further. When the duty was £20 12s. 6d. a ton, European 
mills could just compete with Indian hessian in world 
markets. Now that the duty is only £9 a ton, Calcutta can 
probably undersell European mills by nearly 10. per ceat. 
Prices of hessian in Calcutta had been drifting lower for 
some weeks in anticipation of a cut in the duty. The 
United States, the largest consumer, had made only spot 
Buyers have now withdrawn from 
the market for the time being, but there is probably a 
substantial potential demand at a little below the current 
price of about 70s. 9d. for 10 0z. /4oin. cloth per 100 yard 
fob—Calcutta. 

The raw jute market, which opened firmly when the 
season began last August at about {97 to {98 a ton for 
Firsts, cif UK/Continent, has fallen steadily in the [ast 
few weeks, and Firsts are now about £88 to {91 aton. Tie 
initial firmness came mainly from local speculative buying 
on the prospect of a much smaller crop in Pakisti0 
Demand from most foreign consumers was poor, and 's 
likely to diminish under the pressure of competition from 
Indian hessian, 

This season’s crop in Pakistan should amount to betwe-n 
34 and 4 million bales, compared with 7} million bales \9 
1952-53. There is a carry-over of about 2} million balcs, 
but the bulk of this is low grade jute which is larg:ly 
unsuitable for overseas markets. from Pakistan | 2st 


season totalled about 5.7 million bales, of which India took 
1.4 million. As India has undertaken to buy between | 8 
and 2.5 million bales this year, it is possible that supplics 
in Pakistan will be small whoa the season ends. 
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Two answers for the price of one 






calculation is shown here. To 
___| add it to, or subtract it from, 
he amount in the top answer dial in- 
olves only one key depression. Either 
dial can be cleared independently, or 
both dials cleared together. 


4 The result of each individual 





The final answer — grand 
2 total or net result— 
appearsautomatically here 


when ail calculations are complete. 
No “recapping” needed. 


The calculator that cuts out “recapping” 
can save up to 40% of an operator’s time! 


On routine figure-work, it is the calculating machine Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
that gets to the final answer with the lowest number of 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service 
intervening steps that reduces operating costs. That is why Offices in principal cities. 
this Burroughs is equipped with two answer dials— one 

for results of individual calculations, and one for grand 
totals or net results. One key depression clears a result 
from the front dial, and accumulates it automatically in 
the rear dial. The operator can take a total or net result at Two 
any time without re-entering any figures, without any . FIRSTS! 
“recapping.” 
Burroughs, always ahead in providing 
answers to figuring problems, were 
the first to introduce an all-electric 
calculator, and the first also to make 
a Duplex calculator, giving direct 
subtraction. 





The savings in time (and cost!) are obvious. Whatever 
your problem — payroll, invoicing, stock records, analysis 
— you owe it to your business to let Burroughs show you 
how this speedy, all-electric machine (or any one of the 
wide range of Burroughs calculators) could be applied in 
your office. Call Burroughs today. 
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Count on ‘3 urroughs 


for straight answers 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation { Pakistan) Led., 
Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya), 
and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Ltd., London, 


Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 


The Group provides manufac- 
turers and producers of finished 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method 


of marketing their products 


throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 
salesmanship is available 
through the various units of 


the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS CABLES 
Nonfermet London 


Nonfermet Telex London 
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‘ i : gers 
\ “= “*s When lights are low, production’s slow 
\ oe 


“They had the same sort of trouble in the 
Super Dreadnought works until they instal- 
led Mazda lamps and lighting equipment.” 


It pays to make your lighting stronger 
Heads screwed on the right way know 
““s "That Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


TELEPAONE 
MANsion House 4521 (10 lines} 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER and GCLASCOW 














THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUWSTON CO. LTD. 
(Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) 
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“‘Keep the 


Rome fires burning,” 
ordered Nero 


**We must have the fieriest furnaces of 
all time if we're going to prevent production from 
declining and falling. But 1 wish | hadn't to fiddle 
about with these old-fashioned fuels—they're neither 
safe nor efficient. We're just playing with fire 
If only | had oil fuel to work with—and Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Ltd. to tell me how best to use it! It 
peeves me to think-that those backward Britons 


are going to have the last word in industrial heating.” 





ONTROLLED 
HEAT 
WITH 

OIL FUEL 


Guat INDUSTRIAL SERVICE (BP) 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Treasury has made one of its now customary con- 
version offers to holders of the 3 per cent Defence Bonds 
ihat mature between January 1 and June 30, 1954. These 
holders are invited to continue to hold these bonds until 
July 1, 1954—when they will be paid a full six months’ 
interest and the maturity premium of {1 per cent, and 
then their bonds will be exchanged into the same amount 
of 34 per cent Defence Bonds (Conversion Issue). If this 





813 


clean basis, compared with 73d. at the close of the last 
series. Good merino topmaking wool, 64’s was about 145d. 
per lb clean, §d. higher than the present landed price of 
comparable qualities at the Australian auctions. 
topmaking merino wool, at about 155d. per Ib, was also 
5d. dearer than the comparable landed price at the Austra- 
lian auctions. 


Super 


* 





offer is not accepted, by filling in the special forms, then 
interest on the maturing bonds will stop on the tenth 


anniversary Of the date of purchase. 
* 
The new series of London wool sales 
week. There was good competition, 


Bradford buyers, to obtain these spot supplies well in 
advance of arrivals from the primary markets. 
most marked in the small offering of greasy crossbred wool, 
supplies of which will not be arriving from New Zealand 
until the end of the year. The price of good average cross- 
bred carding wool, 48’s/50, was about 77d. to 79d. per Ib, 


After announcing that the company’s interim equity 
dividend would be maintained at 74 per cent, the directors 
of Associated Electrical Industries have announced their 


intention of capitalising {8,870,596 from reserves in order 
to make a scrip issue of one new {1 ordinary stock unit 


opened. firmly this 
particularly from 
disbursements that 
This was 
future tense. 


Company Notes 


ODEON THEATRES. In _ the 
last four years the revival in the fortunes 
of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation has 
in the main been attributable to a cutting 
of the losses on film production and to the 
reasonable stability in profits on exhibi- 
tion in this country. In addition the group 
has earned fairly high profits from its 
manufacturing activities. and from _ the 
cinemas’ ancillary services, such as the 
sale of ice cream and advertising space 
(which, for the first time, are specially and 
separately mentioned by Mr Rank in his 
comments on the group’s trading results 
for the year to June 27th last). In the 
last financial year a loss of £146,515 
on film production and _ distribution 
was turned into a profit of £352,760; 
this played a major part in 
bringing about a further advance in 
Odeon Theatres’ operating profits (after 
depreciation) from £5,047,104 to 
£5,350,629. This rise in profits enabled 
the company to pay off its _pre- 
ference dividend arrears (as a_ similar 
advance in profits enabled the directors of 
Gaumont-British to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 74 per cent) and to reduce its 
bank overdraft by another £971,740 to 
£5,804,998, or about-{£10} million lower 
than it stood in June, 1949. 


1949-50 





These figures make for a brighter show- 
ing m the group’s accounts, but Mr Rank’s 
detailed analysis of them is still sombre. 
In the first place (as is explained in an 
earlier Business Note) the profit on film 
production was only achieved with the 
help of the British Film Production Fund 
—and recently the continuance of this 
levy on cinema takings to help British film 
producers has been in doubt. Secondly, 
profits from the exhibition of films in this 
country have been declining for two years, 
largely as a result of competition from 
television—which Mr Rank described as 
“2,300,000 free theatres in people’s 
homes.” Indeed, the group’s total box- 
office earnings fell from £30,018,278 to 
£28,737,691 and profits from the exhibi- 
tion of films in Britain from £3,202,;764 to 
£2.855,444. Basically, therefore, two 
major problems still confront the Rank 
organisation. First, it must keep a very 
tight rein indeed on film production until 
the future of the Eady levy is assured. 
Secondly, it must decide, after the next 
Budget, whether it can continue to afford 
to run nearly half its cinemas at a loss— 
particularly as it is faced with the likeli- 
hood of extra capital expenditure on con- 
verting some of its cinemas for the exhibi- 
tion of Three-D or wide-screen films. 





OPERATING PROFITS OF ODEON THEATRES* 


1950-51 1951-52 : 1952-53 


‘== eee LLL LLL ALLL LLL LLL OAL 
i ; 











Exhibition in Britain ........s:. | 2,809,372 3,525,246 3,202,764 2,855,444 
Exhibition overseas..........-.. | ""960'573 | 268,548 465,004 410,698 
Film production and distribution. | Dr.2,137,991 | Dr.1,314,829 | Dr. 146,515 352,760 
Manufacturing ........seesee08 265,256 809,947 1,055,771 1,263,513 
Film stodice, e665: 5 440 iees ios 338,159 232,079 171,340 193,254 
Miscellaneous activities.......... 222,655 217,844 298,740 274,960 
SOC Late 
Weak CR nas Staats hccdcccces | 4,758,024 3,738,835 5,047,104 | 6,350,629 


* Operating profits are shown. after charging depreciation. 








for every one now in issue. For connoisseurs of the word- 
ing of such scrip issues, and of the hints about dividend 


they can convey, the directors rely on 


the studiously non-committal technique of the conditional 
They announce that the issue “will not 
affect earnings, and that on the assumption of the gross 
amount paid as an ordinary dividend being unchanged the 
dividend rate would be halved.” 


INTERNATIONAL TEA. The 
International Tea group of grocery stores 
and factories can look back with satisfac- 
tion on the year to May 2nd last. The 
group’s trading profits rose from 
£1,695,497 to £1,735,834 ; its stocks were 
reduced in value by about {600,000 (to 
£5,057,744); and the consequent rein- 
forcement in liquid resources encouraged 
the directors to raise the ordinary divi- 
dend from 16 to 20 per cent—the first 
increase in ¢quity payments since 1047. 
But, as the chairman of the group, Mr 
Frank Wilson, makes clear in his statement 
to shareholders, these were no easy suc- 


Years ended, 
May 4, May 2, 
1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 
Trading profit. ....... » 1,695,497 1,735,834 
Total income....... ~»- 1,697,643 1,736,164 
Depreciation .....csees 215,066 242,123 
TaRGtiOn 5 6vétevces Hs 791,453 838,877 
NEB prefs .. occ cvkex ° 692,189 567,391 
Ordinary dividends .... 130,200 168,563 


Ordinary dividends (per 


CORD i ant ces V6ee 16 20 
General reserve. ....... 303,816 244,533 
Added to group carry 

Sermon... To enw eck 6,538 5,312 

Consolidated balance sheet — 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

CUR oss os ee 5S 5,347,039 5,493,609 
Net current assets ...... 5,056,427 5,212,330 
SE ares e 5,674,955 5,057,744 
CMM oes in kcs ees 296,308 645,182 
Bank overdrafts....... 208,648 75,000 
eT oS oe sis kas 5,244,639 5,546,525 
Ordinary capital. ...... 1,550,000 1,550,060 


5s. ordinary stock at 18s. 6d, yields £5 8s. per. cent. 


cesses, and they do not warrant any com- 
placency about the future. 


In the first place, the increase in turn- 
over (which underlay the increase in 
profits) took place only because the com- 
pany was willing—and in some cases was 
forced—to accept lower profit margins. 
As the rise in prices was checked and as 
costs continued to increase, these matgins 
—particularly on “ many high tonnage and 
high priced commodities ”—were progres- 
sively squeezed. Indeed, Mr Wilson goes 
so far as to say that the advance in profits 
is “ meagre” when set agamst the increase 


8i¢ 


in sales that was achieved ; moreover, this 
rise in total profits owed a great deal to 
the higher profits earned by the group’s 
factories rather than by its stores. 
Secondly, the reduction in stocks was 
achieved only after an intensive drive— 
it might almost be described as a “ blitz” 
—within the organisation. With the 
return to a buyers’ market throughout the 
grocery trade, the group was able to take 
the risk of ordering goods in smaller quan- 
tities than before (although for more fre- 
quent delivery). It had to exercise this 
strict control over stocks at a time when 
the suppliers of many proprietary goods 
were stepping up their output and were 
naturally anxious ‘to pass these stocks on 
to the retail grocers. The group’s imme- 
diate task must be to continue this curb on 
while its more distant objective 
must be to bring to a halt the rise in costs 
and, hence, the narrowing of profit mar- 
With these aims in mind, the 
group is continuing its experiments of 
converting some of its stores into self- 
service shops. It is on the success of such 
experiments that the long-term prospect 
for grocery stores may depend. 


stocks, 


vine} 
ins }. 
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GESTETNER. The accounts of 
the Gestetner group, the biggest British 
exporters of duplicating machinery, are 
of particular interest because they are 
among the first sets of accounts to appear 
for a year that extends as far as August 
3xst last. Duplicating machinery was 
hatd hit by import restrictions in 1952, 
and last autumn and winter the group was 
operating at a reduced rate of output. But 
in the last months of the financial year 
recovery was so marked that the chair- 
man, Mr S. Gestetner, is able to report 
that the “fuliest demands” were made 
upon the group’s manufacturing capacity. 
In consequence trading profits for the 
year as a whole fell only slightly, from 
£1,162,713 to £1,140,454; and the equity 
dividend has actually been increased from 
I§ to 20 per cent. 


¢ 


There were some special reasons, apart 
from the recent recovery, for this increase 


in dividends. In the first place, thanks to 
lower charges for taxation and deprecia- 
tion the group’s net profits advanced 
slightly—from £351,791 to £384,994. 
Secondly, the group received nearly 
£77,500 as an extraneous profit, arising in 
the main from the final settlement of its 
liability for the war-time excess profits 
tax ; the chairman adds that this receipt 
justifies the directors’ decision to pay an 
extra dividend bonus of 5 per cent. This 
wording may leave some shareholders with 
the uncomfortable feeling that the increase 


Years to Aug. 31, 


ae 1953 
Consolidated ei arnings ; — £ 

Trac ding profit ca biete 1,163,713 1,140,454 
Total income..... sesee 1,166,862 1,222,995 
Depreciation ...cccoces 177,560 151,458 
Terabe | << sees ve 568,761 536,651 
Net rofl... 6s <5 ceases 351,791 384,994 
Ordinary dividends. ... 84,591 118,159 
Ordinary dividends {per 

WE). Aeccca keene 15 20 
General reserves ....... 93,344 166,522 
Added to group carry 

Seward «6.2 cds 99,481 159,578 

Consolid tted balance sheet :-— 

Fixed asse ts, less de oe 

ati OG ace Fegan 852,621 1,017,831 
Net current assets ..... 2,359,841 2,581,474 
SE SL.» atackale Swe & 1,513,400 1,217,645 
Cigh e605 5. ceasane 1,019,225 1,287,640 
Reserves ... <eew 1,472,517 1,831,082 
Ordinary c apital hei wie k 670,752 670,752 


5s. ordinary stock at 17s. 3d. yields £5 16s. per cent, 


in equity payments was due merely to a tax 
rebate, which, in itself, holds out no firm 
promise that the bonus will be consoli- 
dated into total dividends next year. But, 
as the increased dividend is covered about 


three times by net profits, there seems to” 


be no reason why this consolidation 
should not take place. It would not be 
surprising if some other producers of 
equipment that was very vulnerable to 
the recession of 1952—and that would, of 
course, be equally vulnerable to any future 
recession—have some pleasant surprises 
for shareholders in their accounting 
periods to August and September of this 
year. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account ; September 301i, 

Next Contango ber 301 

Next Settlement res ptember 22:d. 
THurspDAy’s bombshell announcement 
of the reduction in Bank rate from 4 to 
3+ per cent came just as this section of 
The Ecqnomist was passing through the 
press; the market’s-reactions to it are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. Earlic: in 
the week the market’s attention had been 
concentrated on the fluctuations in \\’ || 
Street ; but gilt-edged, which had bevun 
to move up before the weekend, jad 
even then been firm. A steady stream of 
buying orders (implying, perhaps, some 
official support) had been concentraicd 
upon the undated and longer dated 
stocks ; by the close on Wednesday, War 
Loan 34 per cent was quoted at 83} and 
Transport (1978-88) at 82}, compared 
with 82% and 81% respectively a week 
earlier. 

The industrial section of the markets 
had naturally been in a more tentative 
mood on the eve of the Bank rate an- 
nouncement. The slump on Wail Street 
over the week-end had brought to 4 
halt the recent advance in equity prices, 
and in the last three days’ trading bet ore 
the Bank rate change the Financial 
Times ordinary share index had fallen 
from 124.7 to 123.2. Almost all the lead- 
ing issues were marked down in this 
period, and the heaviest losses were 
reported on the last day of the old 
account. On the first day of the new 
account, however, the markets had 
looked a little more cheerful after the 
news of the cautious recovery in prices 
on Wall Street. On this day stores 
issues made a particularly good showing, 
and “ Gussies;” which had been stil! in 
favour at the end of the account, closed 
at 49s. 6d. Oil shares had tended to 
give way in line with the rest of the 
market, though Royal Dutch were 
marked up on Wednesday on the news 
of the end of the Dutch limitation on 
dividends. Rubber and tea shares had 
moved: narrowly in a quiet market, 
though there was a general tendency (or 
prices to droop. Kaffirs were depressed 
in the face of a steady dribble of small 
selling orders, and at the end of the 
account copper and tin issues had also 
lost a little ground. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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Zi Gi Te Salt apel'o.d te] Te |2 6 0|¢ i | | 88 eee ery £35 3 
ce | os Treas, 34% °71-80..... 2. | 9 1275/14 a + | 20 ¢ 5 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-. "| 33/3 | 33- 14 5 u 
dé is ons Treas. 34° a * +19.8) Sere re e site Lee & 3 4 21/6 |} 19/— | 29440) 12}a) Debenhams 4/- tee ees | 976 96/3 4 13 
Wie | 908 5% "86-96. ..| B04 | (2 6 5/4 411A 3, 8} | 16/63 | ns (J) “A” £1..-.| 97/6 | ~ 143 4 
16 Redemption 82 834 | 2 ‘14 | 5a) 17}dLyo 6) 60/3 | 60/ 
Bl | a9 i; War Ln 34% aft. Dec. 52 60} 6la*%2 47141 1/1100 1 | gf | 15a 35 biMarks we. ‘A’ 5/-| 57/6 | 57/9 1415 3 
a Cty i } / i / i | 20 a\Woolworth 5/-....... 
2 | 58h Consol 24% 0212... shisaiss tise 3 58/104] 44/3 | 88 <0 oe oe | nu 1416 7 : 
$31 | 834 \Br, Bilee. eo ares Son 85j* | i |) 2 8 ; : 3 lle b|Anglo-Iranian {1..... bal | 53 4 511 7 
863 | 823 | Br. Elec. 3%, °. cme. eo": 100%* 100#*| 2 5 1 ke 67a % i $4) ta ination Of... 2 | 56/3 | 73 1411 8 
b02} | 99) Br. Blec. st 16-79. __ S28 | 92H | ; 3 19 71} 56/74 | pe 244 12 6)Royal ag 5 100 fi.. .| shal 87/6 {16 : ; 
93 | 88% [Br. Elec. % 178-88 ....| Si% | 82h | | 318 87] £33p | £2988 | | 10tbShell Reg. {1........ 276 | 276 151 
| ae Trans. 3% °78-88 .... }2 9 6 6 | 15/ Sta, ad L'holds 5/-..| 27/6 | 
82 | a3] (Be. Trans 3% "68-73... ., ae | sil la 5 9/4 2 8 a loeee | 11gtb} ta, Trinidad 1 hold ie: | sta as 2 
ot a rans. 4% '%2-77 .... | }2 6. 5)3 oa Cunard {1 .......... | 626 | 61/6 | 6 10 
aot eh BE Gas 3% PR sien ty | a /2 6 1 | oe oe um | as se 14 DP. & 0. De. {1...... | ae ae te 3 10p 
5) 98} Br Gas andrea Sea ‘= Ids are ie 24/- 10 ¢ 10 ord Ee ae 60/73 | 60/ | 5 0 Or 
9% | ¢ ee - yields « EA : ‘gs | Sv/- | 
mi __38 Flat yield. (1) To latest date.  ¥ r + Assumed a 74a} 224b/Assoc. Port. nee 3i- | 376 | 8 0 : 
lo earliest date, (f} ¥ 9s. Od. in f£. * Ex divic 62/3 | 51/74 5 15 c Bewater Paper { "| 41/— | 39 S 3.4 
elated after allowing for tax = : 38/— | 27/6 : 5 alBrit. Aluminium fl .. a 38/6 | 36/6 |5 7 ie 
erage lite 12 years approximately. 43/103) 36/7 aBrit. Amer. Tob, 10/-.) 38, $4141 610 3 
erag i (~ | ‘1634 éit pacific $25.) $444 | g 
E Price, | Price, Yielc 39/3% | 34/- 4 b 3 ajCanadian Paci c | 6% | 6 16 24 & 
Prices, 1953 | TRUSTE t. 9, ISept. 16,| Sept. 16, $617 | $40} 6}a'C arreras “B” 2/6... ..| /~ |} 31/- 1416 9m 
trices. 19 Sep-16 STOCKS AND ‘sep 53 | 1953 (9 | 5/6t | 1130) ca Record 5/- .... + aa l5ov- 17 0 0 
Price 1952 Jan. Ito P- S 1953 | 19 6 i i 10 aiDecca 3 50. 
NDS| | ; 9 | 150 ¢ bber {1 ...) 51/3 | +s 
w POREIGN BO oe bien ine = 32/6 fe. i 17}c! 174 c/Dunlo Ru al fi...) 46/6 | 46/9 51 10 
ps | ton ge0..| soy | gon (4 3 des |B | tne IF ating Toaceadh,:< | 86/8 | S52 | T 2 ay 
: : 89 } 4 / } / 84 1 mp. ODaCCOs I... ak $ 
s : 89 — “3 ee 34% 65-69 .. a s | 94 ' a. 37 7 57 /63 50/14 | sides Hs ww ad Nickel A.p.V ie ak 9 5 1 7 
88 4 us 94 | 91 IN. aie 3 base a1 | 97 : i of $84) fot? | Tal 10 bjLondon Brick if... aed eee | 637 4 15 3f 
923 frica 69/6 | : Tate & Lyle {1......| t~ | 61 /~ 
98, | 893 704 es Lee 3% ait. 1920. .| 334 : ae 313 61 64'9 54/74 ee thalTabe Investmeni f . a | 56/- | 4 10 us 
> 94 90 ras ae | | 9] 91 : ts = as | ia 20 bi 2a Turse are £ i 49/4} 1 49/4415 9 
a | iP.L.A, 3°, os | 202 56 / /- | ghbiUnilever (1 ........ deg 
cL | aGH [atl sei od eae | tt 8 feel cd mlanteed haus”) rs ° 9 
3) | | 754 | 668 |Austria tye, 5459...) 154 | 14 {| Nil mi 46 | Be Taq Amie’ Seas weet | 16/6 | OAs aes 
3 | Si 214'{ 8 (Chinese 5% 1913..... 59} | 66 a 19/3" | 14/14 14¢ Nil bUnited Sua Betong £1) 40/7 | 40/14 
63} | 43h | 664 | 493 |German 5% Siding a ae + 41/3 | 33/3 te 3 Mines — | saels 9 1 
4 45 | set : 65 German 4444. oe 129 134} ae 20 isa meem 10/--.... 044 (336417 7 2 
5} (103 1135 {119 (Japan 5 6 fi | * 60 al 5346|Blyvoor eat H.....| 13/9 | 68/9 | 8 * $ 
| Pri e, | Price, ield, 45 (St an 60 4 60 og ar re Be arer. | 63/9 62/6 16 “4 0 
a - ; Price ‘ eo rt. 16, 81/6 | 68 i 6b 80 aiDe Beers 5/ 53/— 52/3 6 
Prices, 1953 | Last donk | ORDINARY Sept. 8, mia aes oi | 6/9] th 1Thel c Johannesburg am, al 183 | 18 |i2 10 0 
n-1 to Sept.16) "J eee <7 OCKS 1 =} T1/- 1484 | Rhokana {1......... 
Low. | @) .@) () a : — D Eo . ' £ : 2 203 | 15% : 1% 4 + “| 
% 1 oo | Banxs & YIscou : | 64/- 14 * Ex dividend. 
q 4 a\Barclays “B pl a a rive | 54/- | 4 8 it 
BE] AE gia ei 1 | a New York Closing Prices 
64/. 8b 8 a'Midian B’ £5, £1 pd.) 72/- 72/- 10 0 é : S = Feuce. 
; : iN. Prov. “B” £ 6: | 80/- | 4 Sept.| Sey 
70 ; 28 pete = - 76 3 ; = 10 Sir: ~ 1 Sept. S Sept, Sept Sept . Be. 
{O/~ ; } pept.| > —— ; 
| 67, 10.6 Tha\Alexanders £2, 50/- | 49/6 qt _9 {| 16. oi 3 
41 44 2. 8 aiNat. Dine. ‘A es 5--| $5/- | 45/8 | : 0 2 eo oo] a 284 Inter. Paper. .| 503 | 51 
' 39 /. 5 6 5 @Union Disc. \ieqe {1 36/- | 354 6 8 : 213 [Am. Smelting. | 28 : Nat. Distill. 18 |} 19 
Vit | 3s | gee crete. EAS, eh ae er | Be 23 JAm. Viscose . Slate 565 eat 
za" 7 6Char jan; Paa. . i. l, of Amer. .} shell... ...... 
| 39/3 9 2 INSURANCE Pa. 8$ 8 | 318 : ae Cent: 21 188 ae rie 67% cot td. ot NY. 70} 638 
gis | 1k 50 ai 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, > 214 203* | 5 ; 2 {Pennsyl. ..... 19 bS3° ine Elec... 72 a U.S. Steel. ws 
oi | 17% | 40t6| 20ta'Pearl £1, a a | 304 37 5 mer. Tel J eae 1 yen. Motor 56 } Jestinghouse .| 43 | 41 
38} | 324 | 100F ¢! poise Prudential “A : 4 10 Stand. Gas. 11g | oodyear ....| 46 38 foolworth.. . 4353 | 43 
1 14, ‘9 33 10 dt £1 Ser bees erriews 16, QF 16/6 5 2 5 . Union ™ 444 * Ex div. 
ny | 15/9 7 15 bDistillers 4/-,........ 30/3. | W/Z [51 2 Yield at 75}% of face Nera s 
1/7 l ? 10 b 7 a Guinness Bs 04s ae i 9/- 8/9 6 17 Whole year’s dividend. (d) +e: 
me 8 bl__4 and Coope 5/-........ d. (6) Final dividend. (0) 
: calculated on basis. (a) Interim dividen 
) Free of tax. Vield eit 


2% ne 
id basis 18- 6%. () : ° - Se: 
fi cash bonus ; yie Dividend of 113% ii 
yield basis 14%. (h) noe — tk Yield basis 10% "yidla. (@) Yield basis 20%, * 
iD faclades 2° coer bea included in yield. 0): capital distribution, not —— 30%. {v) Yield basis 14° i. 
\) To earliest date, (/) eet Also 5% Tre camel bonus. (p) Also - Yield tosis 19. 1% gross. (x) — 
‘at 9 mye ita . "oh ield po 2, a 124% after capital bonus. 
we basis bonus. {s 
(r) Yield Basis 15% after capital 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
* * BriITIsH OVERSEAS — 
yy t a t ] 6 t ] C &, Prices and Wages............++. Sept.. 5th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption Sept. 12th Production and Trade...... Sept. 5th —_— 
Nano Webs. icidinahi ive vin send This week British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 12th 
External Trade. ...........0++++ Aug. 29th Western ee . ee 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week : 
Industrial Profits ............+.- Aug. Ist United States Lava taphinrubcucs« Aug. 29th a ee 
| 1952 
a ¢ 1953 
° : - M 
r Al 
Manpower in Great Britain A 
J 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 = 
Unit —- - ecec ae ee 
1950 | 1951 1952 June | July | Aug. May June | July | Aug 
} as 9 9° 
951 
TOTAL MANPOWER(') | | 19 
Working population : | | f 
ROUNE gb bs cies ks oR ES ca heb bkh cae Raw ee ee eekese 000s 22,954 | 23,228 | 23,294] 23,294 | 23,297 | 23,379 | 23,325 | 23,325 | 23,352 1953 
BRS cba Ss 5 pk keen oe PRR aE eRe rok eee ie 15,678 | 15,791 | 15,864} 15,864 | 15,865 | 15,902 | 15,867 | 15,862 | 15,864 M 
INE os od sdk Stat eaes ads dese sabe cudeaten . 7,276 | 7,437 7,430 1,430 7,432 | 1,477 7,458 7,463 7,488 A 
M 
i N65 ooo is vaca ctens sigewawaka cn 690 827 872 872 872 871 867 865 | 865 
Civil employment 
DOU GS SGk 6d s ceo vv 0c cvees ee inne seheeonhee as 21,993 | 22,214 | 22.119 | 22,119 | 22,107 | 22,173 | 22,167 | 22,190 | 22,214 = 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing. ........4..... a 1,161 1,139 1,312 1,112 1,122 | 1,137 1,087 1,092 1,102 
Miming and quarrying... ........-.ccsceccecees - 852 | 856 875 875 876 | 877 877 876 | 874 
Building and contracting ............c0eeeeees os 1434 | 1,449 1,435 1,435 1,430 | 1,433 1,447 1,448 1,440 
Ditribebind Cradles ii... oo ncibwikecces ce vckde' 3 2,571 | 2,600 2,616 2,616 2,623 | 2,634 2,638 2,641 2,649 1° 
Public adeitinistration.. .. ..ccsdeds cee ccceceee “ 1,362 | 1,350 1,336 1,336 1,336 | 1,335 1,322 1,320 1,319 19 
Manufacturing industries .............se-scee0- es 8,510 8,736 8,626 8,626 8,590 | 8,624 8,724 8,723 8,732 19 
19 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) | Ke 
increase or decrease since dune, 1950: | M 
Employees in engineering(*)............00eee. 000s — | + 103 | + 212] + 212] + 196) +°209] + 189) + 183 jn A 
» w» consumer goods industries(*)...... ‘ _ | + T4] — 126] — 126] — 142; — 1041+ 6/+ 12 jie M 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total ........cccccecescsvesees ‘000s 314-2 | 252-9] 414-2 440-1 393-5 | 403-6] 340-3 | 297-7 | 272-7) 2935 
Sc an MMMM. Cats or Bait aI ss 220-1 | 161-5| 227-8] 223-1] 210-0] 221-3] 214:3{[ 193-6 | 179-7) 1909 
gee eal Sa ge = 94-1 | 91-4] 186-4] 217-0] 183-5 | 182-3} 126-0} 104-2] 93-0) 1026 BB i938. 
1951.. 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ “ 59-2 | 49-8 87-8 | 102-4 86-8 82-1 66:9 60-0 56:4 58-0 B y959.. 
z : . —women.......... . 33-8| 37-7] 94-7] 128-6] 97-4] 92-2] 43-0] 35-6| 32:9| 31 
Over 8 weeks—men......... Bas beni ia vacaan * 105-3} 73-2] 85-9] 176-3} 80:6| 86-3] 102-2} 90-7} 87:2) 863 fH 1953 
et eek, PN S nwe sk iecdueekeneenes Re 32-5 27-9 50-2 48-7 51-7 51-8 50-7 42-8 38:7; I oo 
| | ar 
Sy industry (*): Ave 
POE ao BK cada 60s 8A SKM A ROAD EReR SRS % 0-6 | 0-8 8-6 15-3 10-9 9-2 1:4 1:2 1-0 1-0 May 
RN obs Rad ASEM nace RAN S Neb been hes a 1-1 | 1-7 2-9 3-6 3:2 2-8 1:2 1-5 1-3 12 Jun 
WN Sv Gh Vio 5 yk sn co ec ke nxabel ceeues ms 0-8 0-5 0-7 0-7 0-8 0-8 0:8 0-7 0-6; OF FF 
GIRO OU. 6 ni5 4 iss eek sé vedas be Bee's me 1-5 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-4 2 Ts ae 
CN So oa iy sh wc oer dee ck eee i 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
DRSETRIAUEA WE DRS os noi sino s cise d obo Se ions io 1-2 1-1 1-5 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-5 1-3 1-2 12 a 
By regiens (*): 
Geek NE vice er - 1-5 1-2 2:0 2-1 1-9 1-9 1-6 1-4 13; 148 _ 
London and South Eastern .............0ee00- 8 1-1 0-9 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-2 1-2 1-0 o-9} if 1938 
BRE Fi caine Geis ia a vs Sti asinwasdp ane siak > 1-2) 0-9 1-3 1-1 1-0} 1-2 1:3); O09) 0-8) O88 DO): 
NOON Fock kc aden cies 560 sakes coe cen dass 4 1-4 1-1 1-4 1-2 1-1 Be 1-4 1-1 0-9; Tl 1952 
aN PN 555i sn ok cn 05 64 ses ehcad - 1-4 1-2 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-3 1:6 1-3 1:2 1-5 _ 
Ns Sig Biko an cee ssk50k Cea L ea . 0-5 0-4 0-9 1-0 0:9 1:0 1:2 1-0 0-9; O88... 
Nass WME: 5.5 + 0. dien corse eas ~ 0-6 0-5 1-0 1-1 1-0 1-0 0-7 0-6 Si 7m Ms 
East and West Ridings ...............:sss0ee 0-9 0-9 1-9 2-3 1:9 17 1:2 1-1 10} 2 Ap 
Meth: WMO. 55 ass s isda ads iigeviess 16] B2] 36] 49] 391] 40] 21 per 37) 43 Ma 
DMN cs. c. SiAde sc codk td a 2:8 2-2 2-6 2-3 2-2 2-6 2-3 2-1 19} 38 Ju 
Maas oa 2s <n isinsscanssiakeduh cease ; 3-7] $3) 29) 26) 86 O27) 321) 28) 25) FER ju 
Penta 55 5k cio cecckigns congaeneeniauee - 3-0 2-5 3-3 3-2 3-2 3-1 3-0 9-1 2-6 21 2 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : ae 
ROUAE Fkds < cs o de anaee i teemmncksieaeeesse ‘000s 347 313 230 305 309 297 281 296 526 1938 
Men ps whe a ch@ Rehab kbes CORRES bea weEeaers & 190 208 131 194 191 184 154 157 171 1951 
WOR onc oink gk Vie soba 0 5 oy oe teeaue ee thas = 157 105 99 lll 118 113 127 139 155 1952 
See DISPUTES (‘) a 7 
OrKOrs IMVOIVOE .... 6. cee een wans ee eee werese 4 25 32 13 oe. _ 
wou et & 58 17 39 17 22 A 
Fob vadcds. viiseuseces Sc eiircindiileses ‘ 16; 14 149] 203) 272] 167 32 60 32 
Mining and quarrying... ..-...6..seeeeeeae ees a 36 29 55 5T 17 14 31 ll ji 
Engineering, etc. ....... st tenn eneceeweseecens i 24 43, 66 113 933 58 g 24 7 
Other industries and services.................+ “ 55 69 28 33 22 26 10 5 14 _— 
(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. (*) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehieles, metal goods, ision instruments and > 
jewellery. _(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, ufact cork umber registered 4 
unemployed expressed as a percentage of the number of cmuployem, ar nied Kieoteee ~ ere eee . e 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
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__ WHOLESALE PRICES ¢) (1948 = 100) 














a. | ead | | | | a ere are ee 
98... .s0ges ve eeeeEeeens 31 26 44 | 6 | 63 | 0-4 | 43 | 2 36 | 55 | 52 | a1 
Sieh... escetiee ee 228 121 | 147 155 | 159 | 1449} . 122] 103 143 | 143 | 140 | 103 
1052... . sce arhueeanceaees 253 114 | 143 163} 165 | 149} 129} 97; 140) 152 | 148 | 104 
aa ws | | | | | | | | e. 
March .. cis suteeeeeinia 236 108 | 137 | 157 161 | 146} 130) 97 | 136 152 141 | 107 
April ...+.0ssegs Geass 231 | 106 136} 156 160 | 153} 130 96 | 134 | 152 140 | 108 
May .....0dgeuewhecaaos 234 | 106 | 135 | 157 160 166 | 130 96 135 | 152 | 140 108 
] ation ee 242 | 106 135 | 155| 159 met 97 134 152 | 140 | 106 
a ithaca 239 | 106 Me ac 4 {tee oS i 152 $30) 5 
“ COST OF LIVING ( (1948 = 100) 
i 1938. ... ov ss arene eae 31 | 27 | 60 6 64 0-4 55 2 | 49 | 63 | 61 | 29 
1951 ane | 185 105 | 119 | 130 108 139 110 110 | 128 | 122 120 103 
1562... ....5 ecueutueaeauiad 217 106 123 | 145 110 146 119 114; 128 | 133 129 | 109 
Seer ! 210 105 med 145 109 | 148 116 | 128 | 135 130 | 110 
ee iaess | 197 105 123) 145 109 Me I 117 128 | 135 130 | lil 
Peabo 196 | ee | 146 108 152 127 | 118 129 135 | 130 | 112 
Fits | 197 Wet is 145 108 196). 4 118 129 61° Te 4. 
aides 197 | 105 123 | 144 ee i = is By he. 
IMPORT PRICES () (1948 = 100) 
<2 #1 gear $$$, 
1938... seen en eee eos 27 | 40 | 7 se ey 39 1 24 | 32 | 45 21 
1G]... vec comguwunnetees 241 | 120; 133) 187] AST 1 5 128 112 | 131 127 | 145 | 91 
Lede OS 250 | 16; 130; — 182 re 129 109 | 131 132; 152) 92 
| 
1953 
February. .-/3; besa cee Oe) ; 959 | 113 Jf 112] 124 106; 116 128 | 96 
March ..< 1:9 basdehe oiceak | 935} 4 } aan ON Ot 124 103 120 134 : aS" 87 
Cae ed 246 | a si met 124 104 117 119 | 84 
sou oie ioe beeaie BEES aT oe i Met. Sa 125; ~* 103 117 133|} 141 88 
wkiaek Guat 299 | MBS one Ske a 119 124 
5 EXPORT. PRICES () (1948 = 100, 
) aimee tipetarenntnt = BES a : rete inet . 
OE 198... So ce raeeer ne Le 25 | 40 6 51 | 31 | 1 25 | 32 42 | 24 
IGGL... sca cesyupea ie amaes | 233 120 109 146 122 | 123 | 110 115} 137 155 | 128 
PB 8. os sar si ehekeds | 263 120 114 158 | 131 | 126 107 117 136 154} - 122 
3 1953 
DM Februarys, 50 Seva cc exe 220 107 | 127 | a 126; 110 112 115 | if 14 
Marth. aaa ofa eee ae 215 107 | iil 151° { Ot 3, 124 | lll 108 | 117 138" 113 
April... ssssu'eaeane cagece 219 | Mel sn ee 117 | 106 114} 109) 108 
May’. 5 svdess och eeuabaea’ 255 | 100}... of 1. ne 116 | 108 108 | 121 } 137 111 
Jule. is Seoecus gee anas Md ie eo ee? he ae ES aes 107 | 116 sf 
a Se = —— oe = = ———— = ee Saas : . eae << Se hectic: #2 a sania = a mm = i 
j 
: CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION °¢) 
s : : eee | "900 mn. | "000 mn. mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | "000 mn.{ mn, 17000 mn.| mn. | man. mn. | mn, 
End of period |schillings; francs | kroner | francs D. marks drachmas | £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | £1 
} cae feo TaN | ee j PA | a j : : oe $ oe 
[Me 1938 eas ee ae ah. ee 425 eb ea 19} 1,048 455| 1,040} 213 
We 161. og eee 7-82 99-1 1,734 | 1,883 8-80} 2,198} 64-3] 1,237 3,039 | 2,530] 4140} 1,179 
pie ISS. cies 8-79| 102-1| 1,889]. 2224 10-22) 2476] 69-9] 1,343] 3,171} 2,791 | 4.620| 1,280 
} | 
1953 i 
| March... ions kevacdov esau 8-53} 101-4] 1,810) 2,228| 10-31| 2,414 | 68-1} 1,256| 3,145} 2690| 4370] 1,289 
| Apsil vies e<caneas eeawes 8-69] 102-1, 1,814) 2127) 10-54) 2476) 68-6) 1,241) 3,167} 2,668| 4460) 1,272 
May ucducna sce tks 8-67) 101-9} 1,772] 2101; 10-50/ 2,353) 67-9] 1,236] 3,172] 2664) 4,300} 1,282 
June i eva. eek 8-94| 102-6; 1,778] .... | 1058| 2,328 67-4| 1,226] 3,169| 2,755) 4380} 1,282 
JOY) oh ee eee ans i ic’ 1,749 aie ae 67-3 ai eas a acs 1,325 
: ————on eo — saad —————— - oe TR ‘ilo = RED Bie - SSS = 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (*) (ma us Dotiars) 
LLL a ne ; ose em | ee - r —— a - - lee gmepeneetennits einen 
| 512 





(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and in Western Germany 
“on July~December, 1948 = 100. (2) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current Value of trade with its value im 1948 ; they are influenced 
by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*} Notes only for France and Austria. 
(‘) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period: figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (*} Monthly average of first quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
nial 
For the week ended Sept. 12th there was an Tue “unification” of Bank rate—the . bier rare 


 above-line " deficit (after allowing for Sinking| rate at which the Bank of England will 
Funds) of £20,206,000 compared with a deficit |. discount approved bills of exchange—with 
of {23,950,000 in the previous week and aj the special rate at which it is willing to 
































































































: sept. 16 
deficit of {31,190,000 in the corresponding| lend against Treasury bills was announced ae 
period last year, raising the cumulative deficit] after the meeting of the Bank Court OD | Issue Department® : 
to {227°768, 000 | ({297,994,000 in 1952-53). Net| Thursday. It was achieved by lowering _— _ seeuee awe 1,540 | 1,538-9 
expenditure “ below-line ’’ absorbed £9,426,000, Bank rate from 4 per cent to 34 per cent, Govt. debt and. securities® 1571 3 | Lae 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to| while leaving the special lending rate eee See Estee es Y TT] Oe 
£438,974,000 (£571,703,000 in 1952-53). against Treasury bills unchanged. Reac- a = | ae 
tions in the money market to this change game Department : 
ween will be discussed in this column next Sadaieuab cc 1 Y.2 18-9 4-7] ns 
April 1, | April 1. |Week | Week | week: our usual table below shows the | Treasury special account..} 24-2] 19 | 199 
Esti- 1952 1953 fended | ended li f he ch TMOG 6 ie swine sn vee ae 276-9 275-8 | 286-5 
£°000 ae ma . to “s — oe rates that were ru ing before the ange, o— Cava th eWhe AS hee a 67-8 | eT 
| 195 ept. 15,Sept. 1 » | 42, : MEME foi vakage sis bowen 385- 378-2 | 3 
| o52 4953 | 1952 | 19583 | Of September r6th Securities : et oe 
i Before the change Lombard Street had pera, Rian are ors =? 337-7 | Ms 
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A MEMBER OF THE THREE BANKS GROUP 
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Nol WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
& BANK LTD. 


Se AHO 


LAUSANNE 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in 
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IS 1771 and has always been closely associated Sandel 
: IFS with the industrial and commercial life of the \\""" LIBERTE 
IS North of England. The Governing Office \\ \ ET 
i is in Manchester, so long a centre of the \ PATRIE 
= export trade, and the Bank’s world-wide \ 
kx connections enable it to further this trade, \ 
! ci now more than ever ofthe greatest impor- 
IB tance in the life of the nation. In London 
IPS the Bank was one of the first Members of 
: i the London Clearing House. Williams 
" Ie Deacon’s is a Member Bank of the | 
'@ = Three Banks Group. = Sf 
ls : = Meh ties 
iPS) ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND = 
i Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches = 
“— 8 GLYN, MILLS & CO. = 
j <a = Founded 1753, London = 
EP) — Toulre  WILLIAMSDEACON’SBANKLID = 
D £350,000,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches = 
| Bi iH RRA AN 
Ta 
Oa OTE IAT 





seat of the Federal Court of Justice, boasts 
of a 22 storied skyscraper plus roof-restaurant, 
which is in strange contrast to the lovely 
Burgundian Gothic Cathedral, and the 
mediaeval Piedmontese style Castle of St. 
Maire? 


: / 
that Lausanne, famous for its University 
and educational establishments, patronised 
by Kings and commoners from the corners 
of the earth, is also_an important holiday 
resort and centre of commerce. 
The Lausanne Branch of the Union Bank of 


Switzerland is always prepared to give prompt 
and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION. DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Established 





Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 











The ‘Alliance’ has representa- 
tives throughout the United 






i it7 Capital, fully paid .....ciccessossesvessce Swine Frames 80,000,009 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth Shevietios icin sivecesesessocsessesessee Swit Frames 60,000,000 
Daal Aaniccpactsniken sessssesessssesse Stine France 2,028,983,819 


and elsewhere abroad. 





Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : ‘ 
BANKUNION : 
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Ten million 

families 

_ put their faith in 
HOME SERVICE + €O-OperRative 
INSURANCE 












Issued by the 
Industrial Life Offices 
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WE’RE INVITING 
INVESTMENTS 


and this is why! 


More houses are going up. More 
purchasers are asking building societies 
for advances to pay for them. 


In the first six months of 1953 this 
Society agreed to lend £3,804,000 for 
the purchase of 2,582 houses newly 
built or in course of erection. 

Money saved and invested with the 
Society is thus being used to good 
purpose. 

Still more savings can be used. The 
interest offered is 24% with income tax 
paid by the Society—equal to more than 
43% where the investor is liable for tax 
at the full standard rate. 


If you would like particulars please 
write to the 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


City Office: 
163, MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


ASSETS £80,060,000 
75 BRANCHES 
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e COMPANY MEETINGS | 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION REPORT: MISLEADING IMPRESSIONS 


POSITION ACHIEVED BY COMPETITIVE SUCCESS 


THE HON. HUGH KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the British Match Corporation, Limited, 
was held on September 6th in London, the 
Hon. Hugh K. M. Kindersley, CBE, MC, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts; 


Since our last annual general meeting, Mr 
Arthur Hacking, OBE, has had to resign 
his appointments as chairman of the Corpora- 
tion and of its principal subsidiary, Bryant 
and May, Limited, owing to continued ill- 
health, Mr Hacking had been a member 
of the board since the formation of the 
Corporation and had taken a large part in 
the management of the group. I am sure 
you will share our regret at losing his 
services and will wish him improved health 
in his retirement. 


At March 31, 1953, Mr Harald O. Agrell 
resigned his appointment as joint managing 
director, but I am happy to say that he 
remains on the board, and we shall continue 
to have the benefit of his invaluable exreri- 
ence. Mr Joseph H. G. Reed, your other 
joint managing director, was appointed 
deputy chairman as from January 1, 1953. 
In these circumstances the board decided 
that new managing directors should not be 
appointed. 


HOME TRADE 


During the year under review we were 
able to import substantial quantities of 
timber and to maintain the production 
and sales of matches at approximately 
the same level. The importation of matches 
from Western Europe was once more 
placed on open general licence as from 
March 25, 1953, 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


Your overseas investments continue to 
satisfactory on the whole. In most of the 
markets in which we are interested there was, 
however, some recession in demand during 
the last nine months of 1952 ; since then we 
have been glad to note a tendency in most 
of the markets concerned for the demand to 
improve. 


A special mention should perhaps be made 
of your Canadian interests, from which we 
received during the year dividends totalling 
nearly Can.$250,000. In present circum- 
stances this is a welcome contribution to- 
wards the hard currency resources of this 
country. 


ACCOUNTS 


In his statement last year, Mr Hacking 
drew atention to the considerable influence 
which the Brazilian rate of exchange has 
upon the profits brought into the group. The 
ee age at that time was — Cr.$52.416 
to the {, although the prospect of remittance 
of dividends was acdtanie Fa March, 1953, 
however, a free exchange market was estab- 
lished in Brazil, through which remittance 





of dividends has been allowed. By March 
31, 1953, the free_rate had fallen to approxi- 
mately Cr.$120 to the £, a depreciation of 
about 129 per cent by comparison with the 
official rate. 


This depreciation is responsible for the 
reduction in the net profits of the group 
shown in the consolidated profit and. loss 
account. It has also given nse to.a loss on 
exchange of £442,526 on conversion into 
sterling of the net current assets of your 
Brazilian investment. As explained in the 
notes annexed to the accounts, this loss has 
been charged to the exchange adjustment 
account. 


You will notice that in the consolidated 
profit and loss account the balances proposed 
to be carried forward are reduced by 
£163,501 to £1,380,633. This reduction 
arises from the fact that a substantial pro- 
portion, of the balances brought forward at 


the beginning of the year has been 
capitalised by one of our _ subsidiary 
companies. 

Following an actuarial report on the 
Brymay Pension Fund, the contssutions 
made by the Corporation and its sub- 


sidiaries have been increased since April 1, 
1953, in order to bring the total contribu- 
tions into line with the benefits receivable 
by the members. In addition a series of 
annual payments is to be made to the Fund, 
the first of which is shown in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account. 


REPORT OF THE MONOPOLIES 
COMMISSION 


On March 1, 1949, the President of the 
Board of Trade referred to the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Commission, the 
Supply and Export of Matches, and the 
Supply of Match-making Machinery. The 
Report of the Commission was published 
on May 13, 1953. In the year which 
has elapsed since the last evidence was 
given changed conditions have rendered 
out of date much of the contents of 
the report. 


On June 18, 1953, the President of the 
Board of Trade stated in the House of 
Commons that he proposed to explore the 
possibility of removing some of the obstacles 
to competition in the match industry. He 
added that some of the steps he was con- 
templating called for consultation with the 
British Match Corporation. “These consul- 
tations are proceeding and, therefore, it 
would not at this stage be right for me to 
discuss them, or any alternative action which 
might be taken by the President or by 
ourselves. 

We remain free, however, to express our 
opinion on the body of the Report and to 
attempt to correct the misleading impression 
created by its presentation. On June 19, 
1953, we sent a letter and memorandum to 
the Board of Trade giving them our views 
on the report and expressing our opinion that 
the Corporation have been unfairly criticised 
both in the Report and, in consequence, by 
the press. 

On June 25, 1953, we invited the press to 


a conference, at which we placed before them 
certain facts which showed the match indus- 
try in a different light. As a result of this 
conference most of the responsible news- 
papers published articles drawing attention 
to those major. elements in the situation 
which had been ignored or given insufficient 
emphasis in the Report of the Monopolies 
Commission. The truth cannot be too widely 
known and I therefore make no apology for 
returning to the subject. 


The Report drew attention to the fact that 
about 30 per cent of the ordinary stock of 
the Corporation is held by The Swedish 
Match Company. This has, of course, 
been public knowledge ever since the 
Corporation was formed in 1927. The 
Swedish Match Company does not control 
oP Kengorstioe nor has it ever attempted 
to do so. 


The remaining 70 per cent of the ordinary 
stock is widely held and of the 9,544 ordin- 
ary stockholders to whom the final dividend 
will be paid there are 8,290 whose holdings 
do not exceed {£500 stock. 


The Report has alleged that our profits 
have at times been high. We have em- 
phasised to the Board of Trade that the 
rates of profit in the match industry in this 
country since the war are not high compared 
with those earned by industry in general 
and we do not accept as valid the grounds 
on which that allegation was made. We 
maintain that in order to remain healthy 
an industry. must be able to earn fair 
profits. The Commission, by using his- 
torical costs as a yardstick and rejecting a 
fair assessment of working capital, have 
over-stated the rate of profit earned by the 
match industry. 


FACTS ABOUT THE MATCH INDUSTRY 


Some important features of the match 
trade are not fully appreciated by the general 
public: 


(1) In 1939 a box of matches cost Id. 
Since then the duty has been trebled but the 
price has only doubled. 


(2) The Exchequer takes more than 1d. 
in duty out of every 2d. the public pay for 
a box of matches. The duty referred to 
brings to the Exchequer £12 million per 
annum—40 times as much as the taxed 
profits of the principal match manufacturers 
and importers. 


(3) Unless the duty on matches is reduced 
there is little or no prospect of the general 
public being able to buy matches more 
cheaply than they can now. In fact, the 
President of the Board of Trade said 
in Parliament on June 18, 1953: “The 
Commission’s Report makes it clear that 
any measures which may be taken can, 
in the nature of things, have only a 


slight effect, either on the economy or 
on individual.” 
(4) The Report says there is little or 


no competition. Last year 1,064,697 gross 
boxes of competitive matches were imported 


$22 


into this country, partly from behind the 
Iron Curtain, where politics and the need 
for foreign exchange count for more than 
normal commercial profits. Although the 
Corporation is quite prepared to meet fair 
competition, the fact remains that the poten- 
tial dumping is enormous. In accordance 
with our undertaking to the Board of Trade 
we maintain our own average contents at 47 
matches but boxes are now being imported 
by our competitors containing 43 matches, 
saving the importers about Is. 2d. per gross 
in duty because of the reduced contents. 
For these matches the public are induced to 
pay 2d. per box. 


There have been two competitors manu- 
facturing in this country for 20 years and 
they had no complaints to make to the Com- 
mission of the way in which the Corporation 
had treated them. The Corporation has 
supplied timber to these competitors without 
epee and continues to do so. 


(5) The Report alleges that our costs have 
“at certain times” been high, but it shows 
that the costs of our competitors in this 
country have been higher than ours, and so 
have those of our overseas companies. There 
is no other comparison available. 


(6) There is nothing whatever to prevent 
competitors, at home or abroad, from making 
matches and selling them in this country. 
If our costs, prices and profits had been 
too high, others would have come into 
the market. 


Ignorance of these facts has caused the 
industry to be judged unfairly by the public 
and the more widely stockholders can make 
these facts known the better they will be 
serving their own and the Corporation’s 
interests, 


A COMPETITIVE SUCCESS 


The British Match Corporation — has 
achieved its position. by being a competitive 
success and not by restrictive practices. We 
are proud of our record: 

(a) We have built up an industry threatened 
with extinction by dumping so that, when 
the war came, there were matches to be had, 

(b) We have expanded our British sales 
from 8} million gross boxes in 1927 to 13 
million in 1952, and this on a static 
market. 

(c) We have, by manufacture and import, 
provided a wide range of matches second 
to none in quality. — 

(d) We have never created an artificial 
scarcity. 

(e) We leave the trade free to buy where 
it likes and sell at what price it likes and 
have no black lists. 


(f} We have built up interests in the’ 


Commonwealth and abroad, where our trade 
is twice as large as at home, and from which 
this country- has received, since the war, 
overseas currency averaging about £300,000 
per annum. 


(g) We employ over 3,000 persons at good 
wages, in good conditions and without indus- 
trial strife. 


APPRECIATION 


In conclusion I should like to express to 
the directors of the operating companies and 
to all our staff and workpeople, both at home 
and overseas, sincere appreciation of their 
loyal and conscientious services throughout 
the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HICKING PENTECOST 
& CO., LIMITED. 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Hicking Penteoust & Co., Limited, was held 
on September 17th at the Victoria Station 
Hotel, Nottingham, Mr Leonard S$. Pente- 
cost, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net profit of the group, before taxa- 
tion, again shows an iricrease over the pre- 
vious year. Taxation also shows an increase, 
partly owing to the impact of Excess Profits 
Levy. After meeting this liability the net 
profit for the year (available for distribution) 
amounts to £97,858 


Our total turnover for the year constituted 
a record for the company. Your directors 
have felt justified in recommending a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent which represents a small 
increase over that paid in 1952 and leaves a 
satisfactory sum to be ploughed back into 
the business. 


We are continuing our policy of steady 
expansion and are equipping ourselves with 
the most modern plant to deal with fabrics 
manufactured from the various. new s Stic 
yarns, Our plant for dyeing and g 
med $ ne — oe a fully, occu- 
pied and we are fully prepared for processing 
fabrics made from the new T yarn 


when this comes through in larger quantities 
next year. 


_ Whilst we must be ready to accept grow- 
; siti id 


equipped to deal in a competitive manner 
with whatever comes along, 


SWEARS, & WELLS, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The twenty-sixth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Swears & Wells, Limited, was 
held on September 15th in London, Mr Cyril 
J. Ross, OBE (chairman and joint managing 
directar), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement to January 31, 1953: 


Improved trading results were obtained in 
the various sections of the company’s busi- 
ness. The consolidated profit and loss 
account shows a profit of £421,034 and com- 
pares with last year’s figure of £310,370. The 
directors recommend an ordinary dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent for the year, compared 
with 5 per cent in the previous year. 

In retail fur trading, your company con- 
tinues to hold its leading position. “The com- 
pany’s policy of continuing to specialise in 
the fur trade in branches situated in the 
principal towns, in conjunction with its pro- 
duction activitjes, has —— it. to. maintain 
its position as the largest furriers. 


The company’s fur dressing and dyeing 
works in a “ Area” of Tales 
is now fully established and their product, 
which is greatly sought after, has been avail- 
able for the export as well as for the home 
market. In the company’s Fashion 
which comprises branches in practically every 
larger town throughout Great Britain, turn- 
over has been maintained. The company’s 
interests in. stores 
prove profitable. — ee 

With regard. to site conditions in the 
current year, there is every reason to antici- 
pate @ maintenance of the good results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NIGERIAN 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


The a annual general mecting | 


ELECTRICITY 


of the Nigerian 


Lie re 


upply Corpora. 
held on hte 1Sth 
George Hemman:, CMG, 


The ya ee iS aM ¢xtract from th 
chairman’s review : 

I have ure in reviewing the work and 
results the year ended on February 28 
1953, as shown in the directors’ report and 
accounts which have been submitted 10 you. 

The increase from £231,959 to / 274.782 
in the revenue from power sales was duc to 3 

tion of favourable circumstances. 

The annual dry season was not unduly pro- 
and the additional water impounded 

enti, where the height of the dam had 


Seda raised in the 1OUS year, proved to 
be sufficient to provide power up to the end 
of the dry season without any restriction of 
power consumption. In the two pr. ceding 
years it was necessary towards the end of the 


_ dry season to restrict consumption but such 


restriction should become unnecessary in any 
normal year when the second Jekko power 
station, now approaching completion, is in 
operation, 


HIGHER RATES 


During the year under review power rates 
were raised and the higher rates coincided 
with a considerably increased demand for 
power by all consumers. The increase in 
the revenue from power sales due to these 
favourable conditions amounted to / 43,000 
and was made up thus : 


The increase i in the number of units 
onl: SOMME oe a... ..... 
The increase in the rates for power 

Oma 5555 ests oan ase... £26,000 


The number of units sold rose from 
54,830,619 in the previous year to 59,503,037 
ashen d i review—an increase of 

or per cent. Bulk sales to the 
Hlecticity Corporation of Nigeria increased 
20 per cent and oe doubled in the last 
ve years. They t only 9 per 
cent of our aa power wee _ 

Operational costs rose by £11,000, of 
which £9,000 was due to increased expendi- 
ture on wages and materials. An additional 
£10,000 has been provided for depreciation, 
and the appropriation of £20,000 to plant 
replacement reserve of last year has been 
repeated. The usual dividend and bonus 
are recommended and the balance carried 
forward will be increased by £16,000. 


kL, 17,000 


JEKKO POWER STATION 


Turning to the balance sheet it wi)! be 
noted that fixed assets have risen by £120,067 
to £1 This imcrease - was due 

to the construction of the new 
ekko_ power station. Work on this con- 
struction, which had been interrupted by 
delay in the delivery of the heavy plant from 
this country, was resumed at the beginning 


of the year a , and good prouress 
has been ht rir sagt ins further interruption. 
Unless the unforeseen. the station 
should be in operation in. November 


Relations with consumers have been most 


cordial and their co-operation has been of 
great value to the board and to our maniget 


and his staff. 

The results in the year under :<vicw 
could have been obtained or obtained withou the 
oe ee secvices of see MAD AECS, 

77 n an 
African si -and our thanks arc 
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CONSOLIDATED SISAL 
ESTATES OF EAS{ AFRICA 


A SATISFACTORY WORKING 
PERIOD 


rhe seventeenth annual general meeting of 
the Consolidated Sisal Estatés of East Africa 
Limited was held on September 15th in 
London, Major T. E. Baring, OBE, presiding 
in the absence of the chairman, Mr N.C. S. 
Bosanquet, 

the following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement : 


The profit and loss account and the 
balance sheet of this company for the year 
ended March, 1953, disclose the trading 
results Of a full year in which the substan- 
tially reduced selling prices of sisal fibre are 
reflected. Comparing 1952-53 with 1951-52 
our sales, averaging £116 per ton, are £60 
per ton below the average selling price of 
the previous year. This means that our total 
proceeds of sales are less this year by 
£326,000 in spite of the increase in crop 
harvested, 

After providing for depreciation and taxa- 
non the profit for the year is £147,525 and 
we have a total of £172,688 to deal with. We 
pad an interim dividend of 74 per cent in 
january last costing £9,844. We have placed 
£90,000 to general reserve, £10,000 to a 
special reserve for Excess Profits Levy, and 
we propose a final dividend of 324 per cent 
costing £44,687, making 40 per cent for the 
year, and to carry forward the balance of 
£18,157. 


‘This last twelve months has been a satis- 
factory working period as far as the estates 
ire concerned. To begin with we have 
again had an increase in crop and at 6,961 
tons we are ever 500 tons in excéss of the 
previous year and slightly better than the 
esumate which we gave you when we last 
met. This improvement in production 
would have given us even better results if 
climatic conditions and sun scorch had not 
militated against a high percentage of the 
higher grade of fibre being turned out. 


Taxation again takes an enormous slice of 
our earnings ; a sum of £5,000 in excess of 
the authorised and issued capital of the com- 
pany, increased to £265,000 by the necessary 
provision of an additional reserve for 
Excess Profits Levy which may overtake us 
next ‘year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


year. While that sum is £50,000 less than 
the capital expenditure in 1951-52, it by no 
means signals the end of our capital require- 
ments, which continue fo demand attention 
and expenditure. On. development we are 
spending less money this year on opening 
new land, the bulk of expenditure in that 
department going towards the upkeep of 
young areas, but improvements and additions 
in factories and machinery are a running 
expenditure which reflect the increase in 
crops which we now enjoy following the 
development and rotation methods which we 
have consistently practised on these estates. 
The current year has started reasonably 
well. Qur estimate of 7,800 tons of fibre 
will, I hope, be realised. To the end of 
July, that is four months of our financial 
year, we have harvested 2,496 tons of fibre. 
Our report tells you of the forward sales 
which have been made, The selling. price 
of No. 1 is holding fairly steady at £90. Our 
cost of production is. slightly down, but it 
1s here that we must concentrate attention 
with the object of widening the margin 
between cost and selling price. c 
The report was adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of The Inter- 
national Tea Company's Stores, Limited, 
will be held on October 6th in London. 


The following are extracts from the annual 
review of the chairman, Mr Frank Wilson: 


A substantial advance in turnover enables 
me to report a small increase in the group 
trading profit of approximately £40,000 to 
£1,735,834. The group net profit, after pro. 
viding for increased tax liabilities and a 
larger sum to cover depreciation, is slightly 
lower at £557,391. We propose to transfer 
the sum of £200,000 to general reserve, 
making a total for the group of £244,533, 
and to transfer the sum of £10,000 to the 
future staff pensions reserve. 


We feel that the improved liquid condition 
of assets enables us this year to recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 11 per 
cent, making 16 per cent for the year, plus 
a bonus of 4 per cent on this occasion, 
making a total distribution of 20 per cent. 
The bonus is the first increase since the year 
1947,.a small recognition of the forbearance 
of our ordinary stockholders, who throughout 
the period have watched profits being 
ploughed back into the business. 


It must be admitted that during the years 
since 1947 nearly all sections of the public 
have enjoyed some increase in income, 
whether earned or State-provided, and we 
feel that our recommendation is justified not 
only from the point of view of recognition 
previously referred to, but also because so 
many members of our staff throughout the 
group have invested a part of their savings 
in the business. These appropriations enable 
us to increase the carry-forward on the group 
profit and loss account by £5,312, Our 
financial position is sound. I am confident 
that the actions taken and the recommenda- 
tions made. by the board will meet. with the 
approval of our stockholders. 


A SOUND BUSINESS 


We are satisfied that the type of business 
we carry on under the “ International ” name 
is sound and more than holding its own in 
the territory covered by our branches. In 
the “John Quality” and “~ Payantake” 
sections we are continuing to carry out con- 


. versions of existing branches to self-service. 


ee 
On capital account we spent £122,000 last Wherever self-service has been introduced we 


have been successful. 


The results of the “George Mason” 
section are indicating that the steps taken 
by us in connection with the business are 
proving successful. Much more must yet be 
done, and we are looking forward to still 
greater improvements. Our factories pro- 
duced increased profits which helped con- 
siderably in our final figures. Our transport 
department has continued to render most 
excellent seryice and our fleet of lorries and 
vans is well maintained. 


It is with a sense of great pride that I 
repeat that all directors, departmental direc- 
tors and senior executives of the “ Inter- 
national” commenced in the business on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and gradually. they 
have won promotion to their present posi- 
tions. I feel it is essential in these times that 
men in control of large businesses should 
have knowledge and experience of the job 
they are called upon to carry out. 


I thank all members of our staff, office, 
warchouse, factory, transport, and especially 
those at the retail es who keep our 


good name so high with our customers, 
the hard work they put in at all times. 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


MR W. H. RHODES ON THE 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Allied Industrial Services Limited will be 
held on October 7th in Bradford. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr W. H. 
Rhodes, CBE: 


During the year the combined output of 
your various factories and plants has been in 
excess of any previous year. 


The net profit of your company for the 
year, after providing £326,516 for taxation, 
amounts to £191,238, to which sum has to 
be added a further £25,045 in respect of pre- 
vious years’ taxation adjustments. The pro- 
posed final dividend of 174 per cent when 
aggregated with the interim dividend paid 
last February will result in an increase of 
approximately £24,500 net for distribution to 
the ordinary shareholders. 


Last May the authorised capital was in- 
creased to {1 million by the creation of 
1,200,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, and at 
the same time the issued ordinary share 
capital was brought up to £700,000 by the 
capitalisation of £235,937 10s. from general 
reserves. 

During the past year capital expenditure 
on buildings, plant and vehicles amounted 
to £23,000. 


Despite extended holidays in some indus- 
tries, our July and August output equalled 
that of the corresponding months in 1952; 
and in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances I am hopeful that the total output will 
be maintained. 


BEAUTILITY FURNITURE 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Beautility Furniture Limited was held on 
September 14th in London,'Mr Herbert E. 
Down, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 





The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review for the year ended March 31, 
1953 : 


Turnover shows a further increase, but 
net profit, £264,962, is reduced by £31,242, 
compared with the preceding year. This 
reduction was foreshadowed in my survey 
last year, when I referred to the increased 
wages and to further increased costs of pro- 
duction. Taxation absorbs £159,764, a 
reduction of £10,910 compared with the 
preceding year, and includes a provision of 
£20,000 for excess profits levy. £50,000 has 
been added to general reserve, compared with 
£30,000 in the previous year. ‘Total capital 
and reserves amount to £739,766, which is 
an increase during the year of £67,354. 


During the year we have expended £65,5‘ 
on fixed assets, and the charge for deprecia- 
tion is £42,198, compared with (£42,185. 
During the current year we have again be- 
fore us a substantial programme of capital 
expenditure. Current assets at £1,052,503 
show a surplus over current liabilities of 
£600,651, compared with a surplus of 
£556,319 in the preceding year. It is pro- 
posed to pay a final dividend of 25 per cent, 
making 40 per cent for the year. 


During the year the utility scheme of 
furniture has been replaced by the “D” 
scheme, under- which your company’s pro- 
ductions attract Purchase Tax. I am happy 
to say that this has not affected turnover or 
our policy of continual improvement im the 
value offered to customers. 


The report was adopted. 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION. LIMITED 


MR G. LINDESAY CLARK’S REVIEW 


The twentieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Western Mining Corporation 
Limited was held on September 10th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (chair- 
man and managing director) presided and in 
the course of ‘his speech said: 


(The figures quoted are in Australian 
currency.) 


Net profit for the year was £189,255 com- 
pared with the £73,906 earned in the pre- 
vious year. This was mainly due to addi- 
tional dividends . received from Central 
Norseman Gold Corporation NL _ from 
which we received £164,063 compared with 
£32,812 in 1951-52. Dividends received 
from Gold Mines of. Kalgoorlie (Aust.) 
Limited amounted to £28,889, compared 
with £28,867 in 1951-52. 


The net profit carried to the credit of 
appropriation accounts amounted to 
This amount, together with the 
balance brought forward, £488,876, gave a 
total to the credit of appropriation accounts 
of £678,131. Taxation amounted to £4,098 
and dividends Nos. 10 and 11 each of 6d. per 
stock unit, which were paid on August 22, 
1952, and February 27, 1953, took £139,718 
and left a balance to be carried forward to 
the credit of appropriation accounts of 
£534,315. Since the close of the year 
dividend No. 12, also of 6d. per stock unit, 
ind taking £69,859, has been declared and 
was paid on August 21, 1953. 


In order to pay off the residue of the 
Western Mining Corporation loan and pro- 
vide extra working capital, a rights issue at 
par to shareholders of New Coolgardie Gold 
Mines NL, on a basis of one share for 
each five now held, is being made by New 
Coolgardie Gold Mines NL... Western 
Mining Corporation is entitled to rights to 
106,400 shares from this issue. Arrange- 
ments have been completed to sell these 
rights, which will leave Western Mining 
Corporation still holding 52 per cent of the 
shares of New Coolgardie Gold Mines NL. 


Additional finance is needed by Great 
Western Consolidated NL to carry out an 
expedited development pfogramme. This 
has been provided on loan by the company’s 
bankers, the loan being guaranteed by 
Western Mining Corporation Limited. In 
return for giving this guarantee, Western 
Mining Corporation Limited is to receive the 
option to subscribe for 500,000 ten shilling 
shares at a price of eight shillings each for 
a period of five years from May 25, 1953. 
This option supersedes the previous option 
granted to Western Mining Corporation 
Limited. 


Over the last few years output has been 
increased and the mines have been 
mechanised wherever possible. This -has off- 
set considerably the inevitable effect of basic 
wage, increases against an almost static gold 
price. 

The chairman then reviewed in detail the 
mining developments, and continued : 


For some time the board has thought that 
the affairs of the Corporation would be more 
balanced if it engaged in the mining of other 
metals in addition to gold. In times of infla- 
tion, economic conditions move against gold 
while other metals tend to be buoyant during 
such periods. It may be that development 
of uranium resources would provide a means 
of putting this policy into effect, The board 
will accordingly endeavour to acquire a 
uraniuiA prospect warranting development. 


The report was adopted. 


KALGOORLIE SOUTHERN 
GOLD MINES 
NO LIABILITY 


The third annual ordinary general meeting 
of Kalgoorlie Southern Gold Mines No 
Liability was held on. September 9th, in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (th- 
chairman) presided and said: This company 
has been testing the areas in Western 
Australia to the South of the Golden Mile 
by diamond drilling for a repetition of the 
Kalgoorlie system, of ore veins. The recently 
issued annual report and statement of 
accounts review the information obtained to 
June, 1953. Four holes have been drilled, 
and the data obtained so far has confirmed 
the initial interpretations of the geology of 
the area. 


The importance of this prospect, and the 
encouraging present phase of the investiga- 
tion, warrant the following summary of the 
geological interpretation of the-data so far 
assembled. 


The Kalgoorlie Syncline, on either side of 
which the eastern and western Golden Mile 
lode systems occur, has been located in all 
drill holes as it pitches southwards beneath 
Black Flag sediments, and a new fold, the 
Cavalier Syncline and Anticline, has. been 
revealed by holes SE3 and SE4 to be 
forming to the west of .the Kalgoorlie 
Syncline. This seems to follow the pattern 
typical of the whole Kalgoorlie field, and :f, 
as seems likely, the Cavalier folding gains in 
strength going south, the Cavalier Syncline 
could be the host of a major ore occurence. 


The main ore bearing areas on the Golden 
Mile are surrounded by two types of altered 
rock, first a bleached quartz dolerite gréen- 
stone, and then, beyond this, a much more 
extensive zone of quartz dolerite greenstone. 
These features would be expected to 
surround any southern repetition of the 
Kalgoorlie orebodies, and well-developed 
faulting should alse be present. 


The drilling so far carried out has proved 
that quartz dolerite greenstone, showing 
some bleaching and a general similarity to 
the host rock of the Kalgoorlie ore system, 
lies below the Black Flag sedimests in the 
area drilled. There is therefore every en- 
couragement to continue the testing. Hole 
SE3 encountered, in the Black Flag sedi- 
ments, brecciated and bleached material 
with strong shearing. Some gold has been 
found in the drill cores, and although 
nothing of economic value has been cut, it 
is significant in indicating the presence of 
gold mineralisation in the country tested. 


The discovery of the Cavalier fold means 
there are three main possibilities: Firtsly 
the first major ore repetition may be in the 
Kalgoorlie folding; secondly, it may lie 
further south in the Cavalier fold, or thirdly, 
a smaller but important ore position may be 
found in the Kalgoorlie folding, with the 
prospect of a major repetition occurring 
further south in the Cavalier Syncline. 

Hole SE4 is now being extended to test 
under the interesting section disclosed by 
Hole SE3. It is then proposed to make 
another test of the Kalgoorlie folding further 
south, starting the drilling far enough west 
to obtain a preliminary test of the Cavalier 
Syncline. 

The report was adopted. 


cores ememsenensssonsiaenpetiemeeinisntensncnsiioeminie 
Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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GOLD MINES OF 
KAl GOORLIE 
(AUST.) 


ACQUISITION OF PARINGA LEAsps 


The second annual ordinary general :meet- 
ing of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust) 
Limited was held on September 9th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
chairman), presided and, after paying tribute 
to the memory of the late chairman, Sir 
Walter Massy-Greene, in the course of his 
speech said: 


(The figures. quoted are in Australian 
currency.) 


The balance to the credit of appropriation 
accounts at March 31, 1952, was { 40,067, 
which, after crediting net profit of { 164,319, 
made a total of £204,386. Loss on realisa- 
tion of equipment, £5,639 was debited to 
this account, together with £96,055 for divi- 
dends Nos. 2 and 3 of 9d. and 6d. per stock 
unit _ respectively, leaving a balance of 
£102,692 to be carried forward. A further 
dividend, No. 4, of 9d. has just been declared, 
and will be paid on November 6, 1953 


Average working costs at 72.23s. per ton 
were 6.99s. per ton higher than for 1951-52, 
and more than offset the additional revenue 
received from the rise in grade, working 
profit per ton having declined from 22.82s. in 
1951-52 to 20.67s, in the -year under review. 
Gross profit is therefore £15,478 lower at 
£178,656, and net profit, which was {180,616 
in 1951-52, was £164,319 for year just ended 


Gold Producers’ Association Limited sold 
gold relating to the full year’s production 
and actual and estimated receipts from this 
source are included in the accounts it 
£42,255, equivalent to 17.3s. per fine ounce 
of gold produced. 


Development for the year totalled 9,142 {t, 
of which 2,990 ft, or 32.7 per cent.of the 
total footage, was in ore averaging 9.2 dwis 
over 64 in. These results are reflected in 
the -ore reserves, which were estimated at 
579,000 tons, averaging 6.5 dwts per ton, 
compared with 486,000 tons, averaging 6.3 
dwts, at March 25, 1952. 


Favourable developments have continucd 
since the close of the year. Of 2,466 ft of 
development completed, 713 ft, or 29 per 
cent, was in ore averaging 11.5 dwts over 
65 in. 

The most important event during the year 
was the acquisition of the Paringa leases. 
The orebodies in the Paringa leases can de 
worked much more economically as part of 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie than they could be 
by the Paringa Company operating alone 
In consequence, we expect that substantuul 
tonnages from known lodes will be profitable 
for this company to mine. In addition, these 
leases bring under the control of Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited most of the 
north-easterly extensions of the productive 
part of the Kalgoorlie field. 


Our ical section has had continuously 
in hand the analysis of the conditions under 
which ore occurs in Kalgoorlie. Marked 
progress has been made over the last yeat. 
One of the features which has emerged 18 
that the vicinity of the contact between the 

uartz dolerite and the calc ee . 

nhill Syncline, and particularly oo 
the eastern flank, is potentially a larger source 
of ore than had previously been though" 3 

In consequence of the added ore potent! 
the output has been increased to 15,000 ‘ons 
per four-weekl: — which is well within 














Ce famed as English pioneers in 

radar and leaders in electronics, found 
after tests elsewhere that Halifax is the ideal 
location for their Canadian plant. 


So also has another leading English firm, 
Fairey Aviation, selected Halifax for its 
Canadian counterpart, and already has close 
to eight hundred employees busily engaged. 


Here are the attractions : 


low cost sites— 


versatile labour—ample supplies of cheap 
power and raw materials—nearest North 
American mainland port to the markets of 


the world. 
write the Mayor, 


If you would like further facts 


MAYOR oF HALIFAX 


RO MS Se se ae 18) 








worthy 


of 


Craven? 


S® JAMES BARRIB vin ‘My Lady 
When he 


Nicotine’ said-: was 
at school, ee re idge smoked 
a cane-chair, and h “on since said 
that from cane to adkeace mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would ay 
give you the only address at whi 
the Arcadia is to be had. But that I 
will not do. It would be as rash as 

ing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the 
Arcadia Mixture’ "acknowledged 

Sir James to de ‘no other than 

raven Mixture’’ 


Try CRAVEN 


Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 
worthy of this fine tobacco, 


Three deeply satistying blends 

Craven Mixture 4/7 ox. 

Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 o« 
Graven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


53% of 
DAILY HERALD 













homes 







take no other 







national daily 






The DAILY HERALD is seen every week- 
day in the homes of 6,750,000 people who 
are one-third better off today than pre-war 
(despite the increased cost of living) ... in 
more than half these families two or more | 








wage packets are taken home each week 
and their total combined spendable 
income exceeds £1,000,000,000 a year. 







Ne other newspaper, or combination of 
newspapers, appeals directly to all of them, j 
for in the homes of 53% of DAILY j 
HERALD families only one national daily 4 
newspaper —the DAILY HERALD —is 

taken and read. 


Copies of QUANTUPLICATION —a 
media-planner’s guide to the better use 
of the DAILY HERALD — and copies of 
the first of a new series of Commodity 
Reports on the “Buying Habits and Pur- 
chasing Power of DAILY HERALD 
Readers” — Boot and Shoe Cleaners — 
will be sent on application. Other reports 
in this series will deal with Pet Foods, 
Footwear, Outerwear, Buying by Mail, 
Holidays, Bicycles and Accessories, Razor 
Blades, Shaving Soaps and Dentifrice. 


























DAILY HERALD 






E. H. Hull, Advertisement Director 
Acre House, Long Acre, London, W.C,.2 
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Just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 


Wo drawings required~- rough sketches are good enough 
No drilling, welding, measuring or painting. No scrap 


Now available in both steel & aluminium alloy. 


%* Write or telephone for illustrated booklet G8 


DEXION LTD., 189; REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : REGent 4841 








“My—My” said the M.D. 





















“Yes sir, thanks to you” 

“Thanks to me? — don’t be 
5 facetious, Smith.” “No sir, 
. sorry sir —but you see, sir, 
since you had the forecnought 
to install Tan-Sad chairs 
throughout the office our 
typists are ai! still as fresh 
as a daisy at the end of the 
¢. day, still full of youthful 
vigour and charm” — 
“Ali right Smith, there’s 
no need to go into 
raptures — but — 
welll do see what 
you mean, old boy.” 


\ 
; 
fi 
(i 
(p- 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LIMITED 
Postural Seating Specialists ‘ 

AVERY HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, €.C.1. 
Telephone: CLErkenwell 3192/3 





Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. Ail the evidence goes to show that 
natural light—and the more the better—has a 
beneficial effect on workers, and their work. 
Bigwindows sensibly placedto transmit the max- 
imum amount of daylight; translucent panels of 
“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks to give 
light, privacy, and thermal insulation; 
“INSULIGHT” Double-Glazing Units to lect 
in the light without letting out the warmth— 
with the help of these youcan make daylight pay 
a dividend. For advice on the best way to usc 
glass in your factory, consult our Technical 
Sales and Service Department. Supplies are 
available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ST. HELENS, LANCS., SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND = 
ST, JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W.I, TELEPHONES: ST. HEL! ™® 40° » 
WHITEHALL 5672-6. MINSULIGH1” is 
British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. UV. 
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What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? ’ 


The development of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 


Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now 

provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In-an allied form it is a 
floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply the 
intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE + LONDON 
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Wherever you go in the world, LIFE INTERNATIONAL is the one 
magazine you are never surprised to see. The consistent, international 
appeal of its brilliant pictorial journalism has created world-wide 
reputations for advertisers who once were known only within a limited 
market. Every fortnight, the English-language edition of LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL goes to more than 120 countries outside the U.S. and 
Canada. The new Spanish-language edition circulates in the Republics 
of Latin America. In every country these editions are read not only by 
families who can afford the best of the world’s products, but by execu- 
tives and officials responsible for the purchase Of capital equipment. In 
the large, beautifully printed pages of LIFE INTERNATIONAL, these people 
see advertisements for what they consider the foremost names in the 
business world. If you want your company or products to be counted 
among them, go into LIFE INTERNATIONAL Editions. The Advertisement 
Director will always be pleased to send you further information. 


SI a ge 


LIFE IN ENGLISH —~ average net paid 
circulation 250,000 — 300,000 copies in 
English, circulating in 120 countries out- 
side North. America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL —average net paid circu- 
lation 200,000 — 250,000 copies in Spanish, 
circulating in Central and South America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
of LIFE magazine. 
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